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Author’s Foreword 


The idea for this project started more than thirty years ago. I graduated 
from college in Pennsylvania in 1969 and became a voyageur who 
traveled beyond the Mississippi to teach in a place called Fort Collins, 
Colorado. In a short period of time, I became fascinated with stories of 
mountain men, the fur trade, and the western movement in general. I 
read diaries, biographies, novels, and watched movies related to these 
subjects. I made my own knives, and camped in the snow with a woolen 
blanket and a tarp. To stand in a historic place and visualize and sense 
what was happening there in the past is not difficult for a romantic 
historian. I am one of them and have been since my youth; growing up 
near historic places in Pennsylvania , New Jersey, and Maryland. 


Apart from Zebulon Pike and Stephen H. Long, the man who attracted 
my attention and amazement was John Charles Fremont. Most people 
are not aware of him. But across the Trans-Mississippi West, counties, 
cities, rivers, tributaries, mountains, peaks, bridges, schools, libraries, and 
even an SUV are named after him. I am sure he slept in more places 
throughout the U.S. than George Washington, but not necessarily in a 
bed. In particular, his second expedition in 1843 caught my interest for 
the reason that he passed by this area and ventured into the Poudre 
Canyon. 


I was determined to follow the trail of the “Pathfinder” and better 
appreciate what he had experienced in this area. My project ended as 
fast as it was conceived. I drove up the Poudre Canyon, parked my car 
and began my hike which shortly ended at a No Trespassing sign. In 
the summer of 2009, I got the urge to dust off my mental project and 
see if I could access the previously restricted area. That initial hike 
expanded into this book. 


Unlike the 1970s when I could not hike on private land, I was now able to 
access both private and public lands. Because of Open Spaces, the 
Nature Conservancy, state land acquisitions, parents of former students, 
individual property owners with connections to Poudre High School, and 
property owners who were interested in my project, I was able to bypass 
the No Trespassing signs and enjoy the thrill of figuratively and literally 
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being on the trail of John C. Fremont. But the journey from inception to 
conclusion was no easier than Fremont’s expedition in 1843. 


Like Fremont on the Cache-a la-Poudre in 1843, I didn’t always know 
what I needed to know to find my (his) way. Unlike Fremont, I had an 
1845 map, Larimer and Weld County maps, numerous topological maps, 
Google Earth images, and personal diaries. Many fellow voyageurs 
(interested friends) helped along the way. Starting with known facts, I 
identified camp locations and trails. When coordinates were not 
available, I used the process of logical deduction and induction to 
determine his trail. 


I believe that, with only a few possible exceptions that cannot be 
positively proven nor disproven, his trail, from Fort St. Vrain to his 
campsites in southern Wyoming has been identified. 


In addition to the identification and description of his route, I have also 
attempted to give a sense of identity to Fremont’s voyageurs and 
traveling companions, as well as material that hopefully educates, 
entertains, and adds to the local historical knowledge of writers who have 
preceded me. I also wish that this book gives you an incentive for 
investigating other books written about John C. Fremont, Fort Collins, 
Larimer and Weld Counties, and Colorado History in general. 


Stephen Craig Schell 


June 2010 
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Important 19 Century Dates in the Exploration 
and Survey of the American Trans-Mississippi 
West 


1804-1806 

Captains Meriwether Lewis and William Clark (U.S. Army Corps of 
Discovery), lead the first northwest expedition sponsored by the U.S. 
federal government. 


1805 

Francois André Michaux conducts a three-year grand circuit botany 
expedition from Charleston, South Carolina north to Philadelphia and New 
York City, west to the North American interior of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee via Pennsylvania, and back to Charleston. 


1806 
Zebulon Pike leads an expedition to the southern region of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 


1818 

The United States Military Academy creates a Department of Geography 
and Sylvanus Thayer, Superintendent of the Academy, creates a 
Topographical Engineering Department the same year. 


1819-20 

Major Stephen Harriman Long, topographic engineer in the newly created 
U.S. Army Topographical Bureau, leads the first scientific geographic 
exploration of the Louisiana Territory that includes trained naturalists and 
artists. 


1824-25 
Jim Bridger explores The Great Salt Lake and Yellowstone areas. 


1825 
Congress authorizes Major George C. Sibley to officially survey the Santa 
Fe Trail route. 


1826 
William Sublette and David Jackson (Rocky Mountain Fur Company) 
explore the Yellowstone. 


1832 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Office of Indian Affairs’ agent to the northern 
tribes, and Lieutenant James Allen, U.S. Army, locate and map the 
‘veritable source’ of the Mississippi River and rename it Lake Itasca (from 
the Latin veritas caput). 


Benjamin Bonneville leads an expedition into the Wyoming Territory. 


1834 

Congress authorizes Colonel J.J. Abert (Topographical Bureau of the U.S. 
Army) to conduct the first examination of the geological structure, 
mineral resources, and products of the public lands and creation of a 
geological map of the United States. 


Col. Henry Dodge leads a group of officers and men to council with 
Indians in what was then the border between the U.S. and Mexico in 
present day Colorado. Included in his group was a Lt. Lancaster Lupton 
who would later establish a trading fort on the South Platte (Ft. Lancaster 
then Ft. Lupton). 


1838 

Joseph Nicolas Nicollet leads the first geographic expedition of the newly 
created U.S. Army Corps of Topographical Engineers to the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi River and as far up the Missouri River as Fort Pierre 
(across the river from the current South Dakota capital). His assistant is 
23 year old John C. Fremont. 


1839 
Joseph Nicolas Nicollet leads the second expedition north and beyond the 
first year's travels. Fremont is again selected to be his assistant. 


1842 
Lieutenant John C. Fremont (1813-1890) leads his first expedition to 
lands between the North and South Platte Rivers, visits Fort Laramie, 
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travels across to the Sweetwater, mapping the Oregon Trail and goes into 
the Wind River area of present Wyoming. 


1843-44 

Fremont leads a second expedition to complete the mapping of the 
Oregon Trail. A side trip from Ft. St. Vrain, takes him in search of an 
alternative trail through the Rocky Mountains via the Cache-a-la-Poudre 
River in northern Colorado. (Reports of 42 and 43 delivered to Congress 
in March of 1845) 


1845-47 


Fremont leads a third expedition to map the source of the Arkansas River 
but soon heads to California where he becomes involved with the politics 
of the newly proclaimed Bear Flag Republic (California). 


1846 


Fremont's cartographer (Preuss) delivers his seven section map of the 
Oregon Trail to the government. 


1848-49 
Fremont leads a fourth expedition (own expense) into the Southwest 
looking for a railroad route. 


1846-53 

Lieutenant William H. Emory of the U.S. Army Corps of Topographical 
Engineers accompanies Colonel Stephen W. Kearny on one of several 
expeditions undertaken to collect geographic information in conjunction 
with the nation's war with Mexico. Emory travels from Bent's Fort in what 
is now Colorado to San Diego via Santa Fe and the Gila River, and 
produces Military Reconnaissance of the Arkansas, Rio del Norte, and Gila 
Rivers, the first accurate cartographic representation of what is now the 
American Southwest. 


1853 
Fremont leads a fifth expedition over the Sierras to California. 


1867 
Clarence King is authorized by the government to survey the 40" parallel 
between the 105™ and 120" meridians. 


Ferdinand V. Hayden is authorized to survey western territories. 


1869 

John Wesley Powell conducts his first exploration (limited) of the Grand 
River (Today Colorado River). Then the Colorado River started at the 
confluence of the Green and Grand Rivers south and west of Moab, Utah. 


1869-1879 

Lieutenant George Wheeler is directed to make a reconnaissance of the 
country south and east of White Pine, Nevada and to obtain data for a 
military map and to survey the possibility of a wagon road and select 
sites for military posts. 


Lt. George M. Wheeler maps areas of the west lying south of the Central 
Pacific Railroad in eastern Nevada and Arizona. 


Over ten years he compiles what becomes know as the “Wheeler Survey” 
which includes information across numerous disciplines (geography, 
resources, climate, zoology, etc.) 


1872 
John Wesley Powell conducts his second exploration (extensive) of the 
Colorado River. 


1873 
George M. Wheeler and Ferdinand Hayden conduct separate surveys west 
of the 100" meridian. 


1879 
The establishment of the United States Geological Survey (USGS) 


1884 
The International Conference in Washington, DC establishes a Prime 
Meridian and a Universal Day. 


Sources 

www.gnu.edu 

WWW.USgS.gOV 
www.onlinenevada.org 
www.knowlwedgecenter.unr.edu 


http://skyways.lib.ks.us 


1843 People and Events 


Social reformer Dorothea Dix exposes the cruel treatment of 
Massachusetts mental patients. Her reporting wins little but apathy from 
the public, but she is able to push reforms through the legislature. 


Samuel Morse starts to build a telegraph line between Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, Maryland, funded by Congress. 


London economist James Wilson begins publication of 7he Economist 
magazine. 


The first minstrel show is performed in which white performers put on 
‘blackface’ and make fun of Negros for white audiences in New York City. 


Charles Dickens writes A Christmas Carol. 


John James Audubon travels up the Missouri River to sketch wild animals 
and birds. 


Congress appropriates $30,000 for an experimental telegraph line from 
Washington to Baltimore. 


Mormon leader Joseph Smith says God approves of polygamy. 

Brunel's steamship the SS Great Britain is launched, becoming the first 
ocean-going craft with an iron hull or screw propeller and also becoming 
the largest vessel afloat in the world. 

Charles Thurber patents a typewriter. 


Mt Rainier erupts in Washington State. 


The Kingdom of Hawaii is officially recognized as an independent nation 
by the United Kingdom and France. 


First chartered mutual life insurance company opens. 


Manila paper (made from sails, canvas & rope) is patented. 


Francis Scott Key ("Star Spangled Banner") dies. 

The first Christmas postcard is printed by Henry Cole in London. 
Britain annexes the Natal colony of the Boers in South Africa. 
Beginning of the "Clipper Ship" trade with Asia. 

Qing Emperor Daoguang is ruler of China. 

Hong Kong is proclaimed a British colony. 

Queen Victoria is Monarch of England. 

Brunel brothers finish tunnel under the Thames. 


Nicholas I is Czar of Russia. 


Fremont Biography 


(findagrave.com) 


John C. Fremont was born on January 21, 1813 in Savannah, Georgia. 
His father was Charles Fremont, a French émigré. His mother was Mrs. 
Charles Pryor, wife of Major Pryor who unsuccessfully attempted to 
divorce her. In 1813, his mother and Charles Fremont traveled to 
Tennessee. After Fremont died in 1818, John and his mother again 
moved and settled on the Ashley and Cooper Rivers at Charleston, SC. 
There the French Huguenots made him feel more secure in his ancestry. 


John C. Fremont (the 't' now added) was a well liked and intelligent boy. 
Because of his poverty, he was not able to interact with Charleston's best 
youth. However his looks and quick mind were noticed by an employer 
and he was sent to a private school at no cost. By the age of 16, in 
1829, he was qualified to enter the Junior Class at Charleston College. 
His strength was mathematics. 


After nine months of school, he became restless and went to the country 
to teach. His biographer Allan Nevins lists his primary characteristics as 
ardor (passionate), imagination, quickness, endurance, and reckless 
impetuosity (acting without thought). These characteristics stayed with 
him throughout his life; presenting him with both positive and negative 
challenges and results. 


Back at school, he eventually began to cut classes, became infatuated 
with a Creole girl and got into trouble with the head master. He was 
dismissed from school three months before graduation. After his 
relationship with his girlfriend ended, he went back to teaching and 


became influenced by Plutarch's Paralle/ Lives and a Dutch book on 
Astronomy. 


In 1830, the highly educated American Minister to Mexico, Mr. Joel 
Poinsett, returned to Charleston and was referred by a friend to John C. 
Fremont, a boy worthy of mentoring. During his years in Mexico, 
Poinsett, an avid Botanist, sent home samples of a unique blooming 
plant. By 1836, the plant became widely known as the "poinsettia." By 
1836, John C. Fremont, as result of Poinsett's influence, had also become 
known. He traveled to South America on a U.S. vessel, teaching 
mathematics to midshipmen because the Naval Academy did not yet 
exist. He visited numerous South American cities and met numerous 
important people. 


On his return to Charleston, he applied for a commission to teach in the 
navy, studied hard, and was accepted, but he immediately turned it down 
to travel with the Army to survey a possible railroad project. By the end 
of 1836, he had concluded his work and was unemployed. His former 
Army boss hired him as an assistant to survey lands relevant to the 
removal of the Cherokee Indians in Georgia. On this winter survey, 
Fremont learned a number of skills that proved useful in the near future. 


In March of 1837, Van Buren was President and Joel Poinsett was 
Secretary of War. Poinsett brought John Fremont to Washington to have 
him commissioned a Second Lieutenant. Fremont's stay in DC was not 
enjoyable according to him, but he was about to take a new position that 
would prepare him for future western expeditions. At this time, the War 
Department had decided to conduct a major survey of the lands between 
the Mississippi and the Upper Missouri Rivers. Poinsett chose the renown 
fifty-two year old French scientist Nicholas Nicollet to head the survey. 
Nicollet had already conducted an expedition of the Upper Mississippi in 
1836. Poinsett had also decided that John would be Nicollet's Chief 
Assistant. 


Fremont traveled from Washington, across the Allegany Mountains, to 
Pittsburgh, down the Ohio to the Mississippi and on to St. Louis where he 
met Nicollet and began preparation. Nicollet introduced him to French 
residents and he met Robert E. Lee, then a Captain working on an 
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engineering project. The house of Chouteau (French trading company) 
equipped the expedition. The company choose the provisions as well as 
the voyageurs in its employment. The steamboat left St. Louis and made 
its way to the mouth of the St. Peter's River (Minnesota River). There 
Fremont met Henry Sibley, partner in The American Fur Company. The 
surveying commenced from there. 


The survey was successfully concluded and Fremont enjoyed a hunting 
trip with Sibley and a Sioux village that traveled with them. On this trip, 
Fremont learned more than he ever expected about the fundamentals of 
surveying, use of surveying equipment, working with voyageurs, and 
Indian customs and practices. The entire party was back in St. Louis in 
December of 1838. After Christmas, Nicollet sent Fremont back to 
Washington with dispatches for Poinsett. Nicollet followed him thereafter 
and began to plan a second expedition. 


By March of 1838, Nicollet and Fremont were back in St. Louis and hiring 
for the next trip. On this trip, a Prussian artilleryman named Louis Zindel 
was hired along with Etienne Provot, a famous mountain man. The 
steamboat left on April 4, 1839 and struggled up river against the strong 
spring current. It took seventy days to reach Fort Pierre, a fort named 
for Pierre Chouteau (famous French fur trader). Today, Fort Pierre is 
located across the Missouri River from Pierre, South Dakota. 


On this expedition Fremont had to oversee and use many instruments 
and acquired newer skills. He met the Metis, descendants of French, 
English, and Scottish who had intermarried with Chippewa, Sioux, and 
other tribes. These unusual people numbered more than 700 and made 
two yearly trips into the region for buffalo (bison). They called 
themselves the gens /ibres (free people). After another successful 
survey, Fremont left Nicollet and paddled down the Missouri and the 
Mississippi to Prairie du Chin (today south of Minneapolis, St. Paul). 
Instead of immediately leaving, he decided to wait for the next south 
bound steamer and enjoy seeing the area. The next day it snowed and 
he was prevented from leaving due to river ice. He made his way across 
land to St. Louis. 
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Nicollet and Fremont traveled to Washington and delivered a wealth of 
information to both Poinsett and President Van Buren. There Fremont 
closely worked with Nicollet on material from the expedition and he met 
two important people associated with topographical work. The first was 
the Swiss born scientist Ferdinand R. Hassler who was the head of the 
Coast Survey. From him he learned about Scientific Method and from 
Hassler's and Nicollet's discussions he learned about scientific processes. 
Fremont also met JJ. Abert, head of the Topographical Corps. 


Fremont was introduced to other Washington personalities, among them 
the senior senator from Missouri, Thomas Hart Benton. Benton, chairman 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, was like others in Washington, 
interested in American westward expansion. He was what was termed an 
expansionist. Fremont spent a lot of time at the Benton home discussing 
the Trans-Mississippi West. Fremont met Benton's daughter Jessie, age 
sixteen, at a concert He was immediately infatuated as was Jessie with 
Fremont; much to the alarm of Mr. and Mrs. Benton. 


The unofficial courtship began and although Fremont was liked by the 
Benton's, his economic standing was limited but his future looked 
positive. However, the Benton's worried about the relationship and 
action had to be taken after Fremont sent flowers to Mrs. Benton with a 
courteous message. Benton and Poinsett arranged for Fremont to be 
taken off the work with Nicollet and dispatched him to make a survey of 
the Des Moines River in the Iowa Territory. Fremont recognized the 
promotion but was heart struck at having to leave Jessie. 


Nicollet was challenged to finish his work and was not happy with 
Fremont's replacement. In six months, Fremont finished his survey and 
returned to both Nicollet and Jessie. The Benton's concern was renewed. 
Whereas Mr. Benton had to wait seven years to marry, both he and Mrs. 
Benton thought it best for Jessie and John to wait. That did not stop the 
impetuous pair. They eloped and were married with the help of Jessie's 
friend in Baltimore. They kept the marriage secret but Fremont was 
encouraged by Nicollet to announce it. Benton, enraged, threw Fremont 
out of the house and demanded that Jessie remain. Jessie, head strong 
like her father, rejected his demand and the Senator knew he was 
defeated by love. 
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The decade of the 1840s was to become an important one in the 
expansion of the United States. Although Senator Benton was more 
politically than scientifically interested in the west, he agreed that a 
"scientific" survey of the west was required. The best man for the job 
was Nicholas Nicollet. Unfortunately, Nicollet had become sick and 
confined to his quarters at St. Mary's College in Baltimore. Fremont was 
laboring over their expedition work and they discussed the idea for a 
survey of the "Oregon Trail". 


Fremont and Jessie attended a New Year's Day (1842) open house at the 
White House and met Gen. Winfield Scott, and Senators John C. Calhoun 
and Daniel Webster. Senator Benton later called the men together and 
discussed his western survey. Benton informed them that Nicollet was in 
no condition to lead the new survey and that he recommended John C. 
Fremont. It was agreed, and at once Fremont was allotted $30,000 for 
preparations. J.J. Abert as head of the Topographical Corps issued the 
orders and Fremont objected to their limited objective. Fremont asked 
that the orders make the Rocky Mountains the object of exploration. 
South Pass (Oregon Trail) would be the chief point to be observed and 
mapped. The orders were amended and John C. Fremont was prepared 
to make his first venture west. He was twenty-nine years old. 


In twenty-nine days Fremont, along with Jessie's brother, reached St. 
Louis. After a warm reception by Mrs. Benton's niece, Fremont was at 
work organizing the expedition. Prior to Fremont leaving Washington, 
Hassler sent Charles Preuss, a skilled German topographer, to Fremont in 
search of a job. Preuss was out of work, having been associated with 
Hassler and the Coastal Survey and he was desperate to provide for his 
family. Preuss was hired, and he and Fremont began a long lasting 
friendship. 


Fremont hired nineteen voyageurs who were well versed with the west 
from the fur trade. The most reputed was Basil Lajeunesse who had 
worked the Santa Fe Trail and at Bent's Fort on the Arkansas River 
(present day La Junta, CO). Lucien Maxwell was another well known 
individual married to a wealthy Taos merchant's daughter. He would 
eventually inherit the largest land grant in northern New Mexico. The 
town of Maxwell is named for him. The only person Freemont still needed 
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was a frontiersman who could lead them and provide fresh meat. By luck 
or coincidence, he met his man. 


On his steamboat excursion up the Missouri to Chouteau's Landing 
(present day Kansas City, MO), he met a man who was traveling back 
west after having delivered his daughter (from his first marriage to an 
Indian) to a school in St. Louis. This meeting proved to be a fortunate 
one, and from it came a life-long friendship. The man was Kit Carson, 
age thirty-three, approximately five feet five inches and stocky. Although 
illiterate, he had knowledge of several foreign and Indian languages, 
knew the west from his trapping days, and was a skilled guide and 
hunter. 


The first expedition left June 15, 1842 and returned on October 1, 1842. 
Fremont had learned the value of journaling from Nicholas Nicollet and 
created extensive notes which Jessie Benton later edited into the official 
report to the government. By July, they saw Long's Peak for the first 
time and rested at Fort St. Vrain before continuing on to the Sweetwater 
Valley and South Pass; the only non-mountainous access through the 
Rocky Mountain Range. They explored the Wind River Range and 
Fremont ascended what has become known as Fremont Peak (Wyoming). 
Fremont's group later met up with Carson's men at Fort Laramie, then 
owned and operated by the American Fur Company, and began their 
journey home. 


Arriving back in Washington on October 9, 1842, the task was to 
organize, interpret, and publish the information gathered on the 
expedition. Preuss's and Fremont's drawings, instrument readings, and 
descriptions had to be labeled and verified. The work was completed at 
the Benton home by Preuss, Fremont, and Jessie. After its completion, 
Congress printed the report 


Even before the first expedition was completed, Fremont was informed of 
a second one. This time he and his voyageurs would trek beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. He would travel to South Pass by a different route and 
later explore the region south of the Columbia River. This expedition 
would introduce people to the great northwest and give them a glimpse 
of the Mexican territory called California. 
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With the adjournment of Congress in March of 1843, the Benton family 
headed back to St. Louis while Fremont and Preuss traveled to New York 
City to obtain quality instruments. After obtaining their instruments, they 
used rail and steam to get to St. Louis but only stayed there long enough 
to say hello and then headed to Kaw (Kansas) Landing at Westport 
(present day Kansas City). There he began to organize the second 
expedition. 


By the third week of May 1843, he had hired thirty-nine primary workers 
and voyageurs. Others included a free black domestic worker (Jacob 
Dobson) from the Benton family, an Abert appointment, Theodore Talbot, 
who would keep a journal, twenty-nine year old William Gilpin (of later 
Colorado History), editor of the St. Louis Argus, Louis Zindel, an old friend 
from the Nicollet expedition, and Thomas Fitzpatrick who would be their 
guide. Kit Carson would again be a hunter and advisor, and would meet 
up with the expedition on and off along the way. 


Apart from the equipment, Fremont acquired a small 12 Ib. howitzer 
canon from Col. Stephen Watts Kearney who commanded the 3” Military 
Div. in St. Louis. This canon immediately created a storm, the elements 
of which Fremont was unaware. When Col. Abert (head of the 
Topographical Corp.) found out about the canon, he sent a letter 
directing Fremont to return to Washington and explain himself. Abert 
was concerned that a peaceful survey mission would be seen a military 
venture. The letter was received by Jessie, read, and closed. She 
immediately sent a letter to Fremont, telling him to immediately leave for 
Bent's Fort Fremont did that and Jessie admitted to the unusual 
behavior. Senator Benton agreed with Jessie's action and took care of 
the issue in Washington. 


The second expedition, after a quick exit from Kansas Landing, waited 
one day, and then on June 1, 1843, left with a wagon train that was 
heading to Sacramento. The expedition traveled south of the first 
expedition. It went up the Kansas River to the headwaters of the 
Arkansas River in present day Colorado, sought a new route through the 
Rocky Mountains, continued on across South Pass and on September 18, 
1843, he reached Fort Hall on the Snake River (present day Idaho). 
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There he decided to push west and knowing the hardship that might 
ensue in the winter mountains, allowed several men to travel back home. 


By October 7", the expedition reached Fort Boise (Hudson Bay Company) 
and by the 21* they reached the confluence of the Snake, Columbia, 
Yakima, and Walla Walla Rivers. The trek along the Columbia was 
difficult, taking until November 5". At the present day Dalles, Fremont 
left most of the men, while Preuss and he went on to Ft. Vancouver. The 
group was back at the Dalles by November 18" with fresh supplies. The 
trip back did not cover the same territory. 


On the return, the second expedition traveled southward into the Great 
Basin region of present day Utah, Nevada, and New Mexico. The trip 
south proved difficult as the group of twenty-five moved south along the 
Cascade Mountains, experiencing zero degree weather by the end of 
November. By mid December, Fremont made a mistake and thought he 
was at the headwaters of the Sacramento River. He got caught in three 
feet of snow before ascending a ridge and seeing for the first time a 
valley (Great Basin) below. After a month of hard travel, they arrived in 
the area of present day Virginia City, Nevada on January 19, 1844. 


Desiring to travel west in the winter, Fremont was lead to a usable pass 
by an old Indian. After difficult climbing, they abandoned their canon and 
were advised by Indians not to go farther. Fremont continued on and the 
temperatures in the foothills of the Sierras dropped to below zero at 
night. The trek became worse and worse as the snow got deeper and the 
animals had to take turns breaking a path. By February 3", they had 
achieved only seven miles, and the next day they were stopped and 
forced to camp in a wooded area. 


The following days were dedicated to staying alive and finding their way 
out of the Sierras. Fremont's reconnaissance group found a way but had 
great difficulty getting back to the camp. On February 20, 1844, they 
made their way down the west side of the Sierras and by March 6" 

found the Sacramento Valley. There he met up with Johann August 
Sutter who was not excited to see this group but who did help Fremont 
prepare for the journey home. While in California, Fremont learned a 
great deal about the locals' relationship to the Mexican/ California officials 
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and accepted a beautiful horse from Sutter. Some of Fremont's men 
were left at Sutter's Fort while the others started home. 


This part of the journey took them across southern parts of Southern 
California, Nevada and Utah. On May 3, 1844, they reached a marshy 
basin that would one day be Las Vegas, NV, and by May 11th they were 
well within present day Utah. Another month of travel and they saw 
Bent's Fort on June 28, 1844. Thereafter, the trail was well known and 
they arrived at Kansas landing July 31, 1844, fourteen months after they 
started out. 


Fremont's and Jessie's second report was almost three times as long as 
the first. It was presented to the War Department on March 1, 1845 and 
on March 3" the Senate called for five thousand copies to be printed. 
Senator Buchannan ordered an extra five thousand. Many were later 
taken to Europe. For his work, Fremont received from President Tyler the 
double-brevet designation as first lieutenant and captain. Thereafter he 
was a celebrity in the capital and met the President in Washington. 


Soon thereafter, Fremont was able to obtain another expedition. The 
objectives of the third expedition were to explore the headwaters of the 
Arkansas, Rio Grande, and the Rio Colorado River in the Rocky 
Mountains, complete the exploration of the Great Salt Lake, and to 
journey into the southwest and on to the Cascades and Sierras. The 
orders, like the previous ones, stated that the purpose was of a 
‘scientific’ nature. 


The third expedition consisted of many men from the 2™. Preuss, 
however, was not with Fremont. His wife demanded that this time he not 
go. He was replaced by Edward Kern from Philadelphia. Fremont got 
Carson to guide. By early September 1845, they were on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake. Fremont split his group in order to obtain more 
information in the same amount of time. 


By November, Fremont's group was across Nevada and on December 9, 
1845, he and his men were near Sutter's adobe fort Fremont soon 
learned that relations between Californians (Anglo and Mexican) and 
Mexican officials were not good. He left the fort, traveled south in search 
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of part of his party and returned to the fort on January 14". Thereafter 
he became politically involved and dispensed with his original objectives. 


He first went to see the American consul in Monterey to gather 
information. He was questioned by Mexican authorities and they 
accepted his statement that he was on a Scientific survey. He found his 
missing group and stayed in the Santa Clara Valley to refit. At the end of 
February (1846), Fremont was traveling along to the southwest; an area 
having no relevance to his objectives. He was stopped by Mexican 
officials and he prepared for a battle that did not come. Fremont's 
contingent slowly moved north, up the Sacramento Valley and to the 
present day border with Oregon. 


With the declaration of war against Mexico, Fremont started back to San 
Francisco. Receiving information from Benton, Fremont's group quickly 
evolved into a military group. The revolt of Californians against the 
Mexican authorities was on and the "Republic of California" was declared 
on June 14 Two days later, Fremont and Sutter became embroiled in a 
conflict when Fremont threatened to take control of the fort Soon 
thereafter, he did. 


Fremont's group moved south, becoming involved in numerous military 
encounters. As the leader of the newly organized California Battalion, 
Fremont continued his movements and then found himself in the middle 
of a political struggle between Commodore Stockton, who believed he 
was in charge of the situation in California, and Stephen W. Kearney 
(Commander of the Army of the West), who had secured Santa Fe and 
arrived in California in December 1846, proclaiming he was in control. 


Kearny won the struggle and Fremont's "scientific" survey was ended. He 
was forced to turn over his important survey materials and data to 
Kearney. He was then ‘escorted’ back to St. Louis where he was relieved 
to be out of Kearny's control. For supporting Stockton, Fremont was 
called to a court-martial in November 1847. After three days he was 
found guilty on all three charges, but Polk, influenced by numerous 
individuals, reversed the mutiny charge and cancelled the entire 
punishment. Fremont, however, was indignant. He immediately 
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tendered his resignation and returned to civilian life at age 34. But his 
exploring life didn't end there. 


In the fall of 1848, Fremont, Jessie, their young girl, and new baby boy 
headed to California. A newly purchased ranch awaited them. Jessie 
traveled by ship around South America but Fremont, with support from 
Benton and others, organized a fourth expedition to find a possible way 
around the south end of the Rocky Mountains. They set out on October 
21, 1848 and reached Bent's Fort a month later. Fremont, showing 
indifference to advice, was determined to cross the Southern Rockies 
(San Juan Range) in winter. 


As before in the Cascades, Fremont was besieged by snow and cold. 
Christmas of 1848 witnessed them eating gluey soup made from their 
rawhide shoe-strings and saddle bags. This time eleven people died from 
hunger and exposure (freezing to death) before Fremont, having gone off 
with several men to seek help, returned to camp. They made their way 
to Taos in January 1849. Eventually he made his way west via 
Albuquerque and settled at the ranch with Jessie and the family. 


In California, Fremont was chosen to be one of two senators but had to 
wait until California was admitted as a state on September 9, 1850. At 
the same time, Fremont began to amass a personal fortune in property, 
beef, and gold speculating mines. In the spring of 1852, the Benton 
family went to Europe for nearly a year. 


John C. Fremont's fifth and last expedition was soon planned and he was 
off again in October of 1853 to look for a southern route for a railroad. 
Again, he stood up to the weather and lost. On February 8, 1854, he and 
his men were near exhaustion and starvation when they were welcomed 
by a Mormon community at Parowan (present day Utah). After thirteen 
days they continued their trek going west at Cedar City, across the 
Escalante Desert, and west to Nevada before again becoming stalled by 
snow in the Sierras. They finally reached San Francisco on April 16, 
1854. He initially planned on writing the report and publishing all of his 
journals, but was caught up in the Election of 1856 in which he was 
nominated but lost to Buchannan. Although he also became involved in 
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the election of 1860, he soon left politics and focused his attention on his 
family and business. 


Unfortunately, Fremont was not a good businessman and his ranch and 
mining ventures went into the red. He lost a great deal of money but was 
saved from total disaster by the Civil War. Lincoln named him 
Commander of the Department of the West in July of 1861. His 
headquarters was in St. Louis, a city much changed since his last visit. 
During the war, he became involved in military situations that raised 
questions concerning his ability to make military decisions. After much 
debate and argument, Lincoln relieved Fremont of his command on 
October 24, 1861. 


Returning to New York, Fremont and Jessie rested and entertained guests 
before traveling to Washington. They were invited to a large party held 
at the White House on February 5, 1862. Fremont was introduced to 
many guests including Gen. McClellan. Thereafter, he appeared at 
hearings regarding his behavior in the west and his opinion and evidence 
were well accepted. This set off a storm of debate between pro and anti 
Fremont advocates in Congress. Fremont was well defended in Congress 
by Schuyler Colfax of Indiana and as a result, Lincoln appointed him head 
of the Mountain Department. 


Fremont, recognizing the lack of support and organization, requested 
increased forces. The resulting correspondence and Fremont's demeanor 
angered President Lincoln. Soon thereafter, Lincoln consolidated several 
forces and placed Gen. Pope in command. Fremont hated Pope and 
disliked Lincoln's handling of the war. During the preparations for the 
Election of 1864, Fremont's name again surfaced. As the time for 
selections neared, there was great antagonism and debate from different 
quarters. Eventually Fremont decided not to run and delivered a letter 
explaining his reasons. 


Fremont was a wealthy multimillionaire at the start of the war in 1861. 

At its conclusion, he was poverty stricken due to poor business practices 
and the fact that he had invested almost all of his money in railroad 
development that went bad. Family possessions were sold and properties 
taken. Fremont and Jessie could not even afford to live together for a 
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while. In the 1870s he received small incomes from temporary jobs and 
in 1878 was appointed by President Hays to be the Territorial Governor of 
Arizona for $2,000 a year. 


Jessie returned to New York due to health reasons and Fremont followed 
in 1883. Apart from being with family and friends, Fremont and Jessie 
began the process of having his journals published. They first appeared 
in 1887 and for his work, he received nothing due to the cost. His health 
began to fail and Jessie went to her friend Huntington, the famous 
railroad builder, for help. They traveled to California on a private car and 
took up residence on Oak Street in Los Angeles. After returning to better 
health, they again ventured back to New York City. 


In April of 1890, Congress, in recognition of his service, assured him a 
yearly income of $6,000. With this windfall, the Fremonts planned to 
retire in California. However on a hot July day, while traveling to 
Brooklyn to visit the grave of a boyhood friend, he became overheated 
and may have experienced heat stroke. Within hours he was overtaken 
and died. Jessie outlived John C. Fremont by twelve years in Los 
Angeles. Jessie died on December 27, 1902. Both she and John are 
buried on the banks of the Hudson at Tapan Zee. 


Source 


Nevins, Allan. Fremont: Pathmaker of the West. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln and London, 1939. 
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Fremont Place Names and Labels 


Most people have never heard of John C. Fremont. But if you mention 
any number of the following names, they will most likely say, "Oh, I know 
that." What they have come to know is the name but not the person 
behind it. Below is an incomplete list of places, and things named after 
John C. Fremont. 


Counties in Colorado, Iowa, Idaho, and Wyoming, 
Townships in Illinois, Wisconsin, California, and Michigan 
Cities in California, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Ohio 


Streets in Las Vegas, NV, Minneapolis, MN, Kiel, WI, Manhattan, KA, 
Portland, OR, Tucson, AZ, and San Francisco, CA 


Fremont Hotel and Casino, Las Vegas, NV 


High Schools in Utah, Nebraska, Michigan, Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
Sunnyvale, California. Sunnyvale's annual yearbook is called 7he 
Pathfinder 


Fremont-Elizabeth City High School. Elizabeth, South Australia in 
recognition of the sister city relationship it had with Fremont, California 


Elementary Schools in Glendale, Corcoran, Long Beach, and Alhambra, 
CA, and Colorado Springs, CO, Carson City, NV, and in Utah and Indiana 


Junior High Schools in Mesa, Arizona, Pomona, California, Roseburg, 
Oregon 


Hospitals in Yuba City and Mariposa, California where Fremont and his 
wife lived and prospered during the Gold Rush. Also in Las Vegas, 
Michigan and Utah 


Mountain Peaks in the Wind River Mountains, WY, and in Monterey 
County, California 
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Pass in Colorado- connecting Leadville and Dillon 
Butte, nine miles NNW of Akron in Colorado 
Butte, southeast of Pinedale and east of Boulder, WY 


River in Utah- Wasatch Plateau near Fish Lake, through Capitol Reef 
National Park to Muddy Creek near Hanksville and into the Dirty Devil 
River 


Pathfinder Reservoir between Casper and Rawlins Wyoming 

Lake north of Pinedale, WY 

Canyon in Wyoming- four miles downstream from Pathfinder Reservoir 
Lakes in Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan, and California 


Prehistoric "Fremont Culture": the first archaeological sites of this culture 
were discovered near the Fremont River in Utah 


Annual rivalry game between the University of Nevada, Reno and the 
University of Nevada - Las Vegas is over the Fremont Cannon 


A Barbershop chorus in Fremont, Nebraska is named 7he Fremont 
Pathfinders 


American Civil War reenactment group Fremont Pathfinders Artillery 
Battery in Fremont, Nebraska 


Newspaper, Fremont, Nebraska 
Bank, California 
Bridge in Portland 


Libraries in California, Washington, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana 
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The U.S. Army's (now inactive) 8" Infantry Division (Mechanized) is 


called the Pathfinder Division. The gold arrow on the 8" ID crest is called 
the "Arrow of General Fremont." 


City Park in Dodge County, NB 
Pathfinder Boats 
Pathfinder SUV (Nissan) 


Common California Flannelbush, Fremontodendron Californicum 
Fremont Germanium, Gernamium Caespitosum 
Fremont Pincushion (AZ wildflower), Chaenactis Fremontii 


Fremont's Leather Flower (Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska) Clematis 
Fremontii 
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Introduction to Fremont's Text 


Journals, diaries, and maps are useful materials with which to uncover 
information concerning trails, directions, and locations. The earliest ones, 
however, were not as detailed as MapQuest or your car's GPS. Imagine 
you are in Kansas City, Missouri (May 2010) and want to get to Fort Saint 
Vrain, Colorado. You don't have a map because you have a built in GPS 
in the car. You enter the start and end locations but you are told it is not 
available. There is no such place as Fort St. Vrain. 


You are in trouble. What can you do without access to maps? You could 
start with a tourist center and ask where it is. They could consult "their" 
map and tell you the "ruins" are just north of Platteville, Colorado. Now 
you can re-enter the information and get your directions as far as 
Platteville. 


Kansas City, MO to Platteville, CO 
1. Start out going EAST on E 12TH ST toward LOCUST ST. 0.0 
2. Turn LEFT onto LOCUST ST. 0.2 mi 
3. Turn RIGHT onto E 10ST. 0.2 mi 
4. Merge onto US-71 S toward I-35 S. 0.2 mi 


5. Merge onto I-670 W/I-70 ALT W via EXIT 2L toward I-35 
S/WICHITA (Crossing into KANSAS). 3.6 mi 


6. I-670 W/I-70 ALT W becomes I-70 W (Portions toll) 
(Crossing into COLORADO). 580.9 mi Map | Avoid 


7. Take the E-470 exit, EXIT 289, toward COLO SPGS/FT 
COLLINS. 0.3 mi 


8. Turn RIGHT onto E-470 N. 0.3 mi 
9. Take the E-470 N ramp. 0.1 mi 


10. Merge onto E 470 N (Portions toll). 13.9 mi 
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11. Merge onto I-76 E/US-6 E via EXIT 35 toward 
FT MORGAN. 1.6 mi 


12. Take the 136™ AVENUE exit, EXIT 20. 0.5 mi 
13. Turn LEFT onto E 136" AVE. 3.0 mi 

14. Turn RIGHT onto US-85 N. 19.2 mi 

15. Turn LEFT onto MARION AVE. 0.1 mi 

16. Welcome to PLATTEVILLE, CO 

9 hours 9 minutes 617.17 miles 

But where is Fort St. Vrain? 


After driving around, you see the fire station and stop and ask for help. 
They tell you: 


1. From here drive north to Grand Ave. (County Road-32) 
2. Turn left on Grand and drive to Division St. 


3. Turn Right onto Division St continue north and through 
intersection (Reynolds Ave). You are on CR-25.5. 


4. Continue north to the "T". 
5. Turn right onto CR-2 and drive north to intersection. 


6. Turn left onto CR-40 and drive west through the next 
intersection (CR-23) and onto the dirt road. 


7. Follow the sign to the Ft. St. Vrain ruins. 
About 4.5 miles and 10-15 minutes 


After about 9 hours and 25 minutes of driving 622 miles, you have 
arrived and probably to great disappointment. Today only a monument 
and a partial outline of the fort remain. However, you are happy you 
found it and are somewhat amazed at the time in which you got to your 
destination. 
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Now imagine starting out in late May of 1843 from Chouteau's Trading at 
the junction of the Kansas and Missouri Rivers (today Kansas City). You 
know you are heading to Fort Saint Vrain and ultimately Fort Hall 
(present day Idaho) by way of, hopefully, a short cut through the Rockies 
northwest of Fort St. Vrain. 


If you did not have access to the map Fremont made in 1842 on his first 
expedition to South Pass by way of Fort St. Vrain and Ft. Laramie, you 
would have had to access existing maps which would have shown you 
trails and routes based on rivers and distinguishing geographical features. 
These maps would have looked very different from your MapQuest 
directions for May of 2010. 


Look at an atlas of Kansas and Colorado and try to see only rivers and 
natural features on the map. It is not easy. The exercise can be more 
difficult when "in the field"; attempting to reduce the modern manmade 
landscape to its original natural look in the 1800s. With practice, the task 
becomes easier and enjoyable, as roads and buildings melt away and 
natural features come into focus. 


Your eventual trek across the landscape would have been much the same 
as Fremont's. Unlike your modern day travel, you would have spent 
many more days on the trail, than on the highway. He left on May 29, 
1843, traveled (diary entry) 750 miles and arrived at Fort St. Vrain on 
July 4", 35 days later, as contrasted to your 622 miles in 9.5 hours. 


Now that you have had the opportunity to find your way to Fort St. Vrain, 
you may enjoy reading Fremont's published text and attempt to figure 
out where he was between July 23 (Fort St. Vrain) and August 3 
(Medicine Butte Pass) in the year 1843. 
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Diary Text 
(Fremone, Johw C., Memotres of My Life) 


Reaching St. Vraiws fort ow the morning of the 23d, we 
found Mr. Fitzpatrick and hix party iw good order and 
excellent health, and my true and reliable friend. Kit 
Carson, who- had brought with him tew good mules, with 
the necessary pack-saddley. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, who- had oftew endured every extremity of 
want during the course of hix mountain life, and knew 
well the value of provisions iw thiy country, had watched 
over our stock with jealous vigilance, and there was aw 
abundance of flour, rice, sugar, and coffee, iv the camp; 
and again we fared Uxuriously. Meat was, however, very 
scarce; and two- very small pigs, which we obtained at 
the fort, did not go far among forty mew. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
had beew here w week, during which time hix mew had 
been occupied nm refitting the camp; and the repose had 
been very beneficial to his animals, which were now iw 
tolerably good condition. 


I had beew able to obtaiwm no certain information iw 
regard to the character of the passey iw thix portiow of the 
Rocky Mountaiw range, which had always beer 
represented ay impracticable for carriages, but the 
exploratiow of which was incidentally contemplated by 
my uustructions, with the view of finding some convenient 
point of passage for the road of emigration, which would 
enable it to reach, owa more direct line, the usual ford 
of the Great Colorado — wplace considered ay 
determined by the nature of the country beyond that 
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rer. It ix singulay, that inmediately at the foot of the 
mountains, I could find no one sufficiently acquainted 
with them to guide us to the plains at their westerw base ; 
but the race of trappers, who formerly lived in their 
recesses, hay almost entirely disappeared — dwindled to w 
few scattered individually — some one or two of whom are 
regularly killed iw the course of each yeor by the 

Indians 


It wil be remember, that in the previous year I brought 
with me to their vllage near this pos, and hospitably 
treated ow the way, several Cheyemme Indians, whow I 
met ow the Lower Platte. Shortly after their arvriwol here, 
these were out with a party of Indians, (themselves the 
principal men,) which discovered w few trappers iw the 
neighboring mountains, whom they ummediately 
murdered, although one of them had beew nearly thirty 
yeary iwvthe country, and way perfectly well known, ay he, 
had groww gray among them. 


Through thig portion of the mountains, also; are the 
customary roads of the war parties going out (against 
the Utah and Shoshonee Indians; and occasionally 
parties from the Crow nation make their way doww to- the 
southward along this chain, iw the expectatiow of 
surprising some straggling lodges of their enemies. 
Shortly before our arriwal, one of their partiey had 
attacked an Arapaho vllage iw the vicinity, which they 
had found unexpectedly strong ; and their asscuut was 
turned into a rapid flight and w hot pursuit, iv which 
they had been compelled to abandon the animals they 
had rode and escape ow their war-horses. 
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Into this uncertain and dangerous region, small parties 
of three or four trappers, who- now could collect together, 
rarely ventured ; and consequently it way seldom visited 
and little knoww. Having determined to try the passage 
by wa pass through w spur of the mountainy made by the 
Cache-a-la-Poudre river, which risey iw the high bed of 
mountaing around Longs peak, I thought it advisable to- 
avoid any encumbrance which would occasiow 
detention, and accordingly agaiw separated the party 
into two divisiovwy one of which, under the command of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, way directed to cross the plains to the 
mouth of Laramie river, and, continuing thence ity route 
along the usual emigrant road, meet me at Fort Hall, w 
post belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, and situated 
ow Snake river, ay it iv commonly called in the Oregow 
Territory, although better knowwto uy ay Lewis's fork of 
the Columbia. The latter name ix there restricted to one 
of the upper forky of the river. 


Our Delaware Indians having determined to returw to- 
their homes, it became necessary to- provide thig party 
with a good hunter ; and I accordingly engaged iw that 
capacity Alexander Godey, w young maw about twenty - 
fwe years of age, who-had been iwthiy country sin or 
sevew years, WW of which time had been actively employed 
wwhunting for the support of the posts, or iw solitary 
trading expeditions among the Indians. 


In courage and professional skill he way a formidable 
rive to Carsow, and comstantly afterwards way among 
the best and most efficient of the party, and w difficult 
situations way of incalculable value. Hiram Powers, one 
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of the men belonging to Mr. Fitgpatrick’y party, way 
discharged at thix place. 


A French engage, at Luptow’s fort, had beew shot mw the 
back ow the July 4th, and died during our absence to the 
Arkamsas. The wife of the murdered maw, aw Indiaw 
womow of the Snake nation, desirous, like Naomi of old, 
to returw to her people, requested and obtained 
permission to travel with my party to the neighborhood of 
Bear river, where she expected to meet with some of their 
villages. Happier than the Jewish widow, she carried with 
her two children, pretty little half- breeds, who- added 
much to the liveliness of the camp. Her baggage way 
carried ow fwe or six pack-horsey ; and I gave her wa small 
tent, for which I no longer had any use, axl had 
procured w lodge at the fort 


For my owwputy I selected the folowing men, a number 
of whom old associations had rendered agreeable to me: 


Charles Preuss, Christopher Carson, Basil Lajeunesse, 
Francois Badeau, J. B. Bernier, Louis Menard, Raphael 
Proue, Jacol Dodson, Louis Zindel, Henry Lee, J. B. 
Derosier, Franscots Lajeunesse, and Auguste Vasquey. 


By observation, the latitude of the post iv 40 16' 33", and 
ity longitude 105 12' 23", depending, with all the other 
longitudes along this portiow of the line, upow w 
subsequent occultatiow of September 13, 1843, to which 
they are referred by the chronometer. 


Ity distance from Kansas landing, by the road we 
traveled, (which, it wil be remembered, was very 
winding along the lower Kansay river,) way severv 
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hundred and fifty miles. The rate of the chronometer, 
determined by observations at this place for the interval 
of our absence, during this month, way 33.72", which yow 
will hereafter see did not sensibly change during the 
ensuing month, and remained nearly comstant during 
the remainder of our journey across the continent. Thi 
was the rate used ww referring to St. Vrain's fort, the 
longitude between that place and the mouth of the 
Fontaine-qué-bouc. 


Our various barometrical observations, which are better 
worthy of confidence thaw the isolated determinatiow of 
1842, give, for the elevatiowof the fort above the sea, four 
thousand nine hundred and thirty feet. The barometer 
here used way also w better one, and less liable to- 
derangement. 

At the end of two days, which way allowed to my animoaly 
for necessary repose, AW the arrangements had beer 
completed, and ow the afternoon of the 26th we resumed 
our respective routes. Some little trouble way experienced 
i crossing the Platte, the watery of which were stil kept 
up by rainy and melting snow ; and having traveled owly 
about four miles, we encamped iw the evening ow 
Thompsows creek, where we were very much disturbed by 
mosquitoes. 


The folowing days we continued our march westward 
over comparative plains, and, fording the Cache-a-la- 
Poudre ow the morning of the 28th, entered the Black 
hills, and nooned on this stream in the mountainy 
beyond them. Passing over a fine large bottom im the 
afternoon, we reached a place where the river way shut 
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up ivthe hilly and, ascending a ravine, made w 
laborious and very difficult passage around by a gap, 
striking the river again about dusk. A little labor, 
however, would remove thiy difficulty, and render the 
voad to this point a very excellent one. The evening 
closed iv dark with rain, and the mountains looked 
gloomy. 


JSily 29th: Leaving our encampment about seven in the 
morning, we traveled until three iw the afternoow alony 
the rier, which, for the distance of about sin miley, runy 
directly through w spur of the main mountains. 


We were compelled by the nature of the ground to crosy 
the river eight or nine times, at difficult, deep, and rocky 
fords, the stream running with great force, swollen by the 
rainy — a true mountain torrent, ovwly forty or fifty feet 
wide. It wax a mountain valley of the narrowest kind — 
almost w chasm — and the scenery very wld and 
beautiful. 


Towering mountains rose round about ; their sidey 
sometimes dark with foresty of pine, and sometimes with 
lofty precipices, washed by the rer ; while below, ay if 
they indemnified themselves iv ixuriance for the scanty 
space, the greew river-bottom way covered with w 
wilderness of flowers, their tall spikey some- timer rising 
above our heads ay we rode among them. A profusiow of 
blossoms ow w white flowering vine, (clematis lasianthi;) 
which way abundant along the river, contrasted 
handsomely with the green foliage of the trees. The 
mountaingy appeared to be composed of a greenish-gray 
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and red granite, which iw some places appeared to be iw 
a tate of decomposition, making wred soil. 


The stream was wooded with cottonwood, box-elder, and 
cherry, with currant and serviceberry bushes. After w 
some- what laborious day, during which it had rained 
incessantly, we encamped newr the end of the pasy at the 
mouth of a snall creek, iv sight of the great Laramie 
plains. 


It continued to raiw heavily, and at evening the 
mountaing were hid iv misty ; but there way no lack of 
wood, and the large firey we made to dry our clothes were 
very comfortable ; and at night the hunters came in with 
afine deer. Rough and difficult ay we found the pasy aw 
excellent road may be made with aw little labor. Elevatiow 
of the camp fe thousand fwe hundred and forty feet, 
and distance from St. Vraiw's fort fifty six miles. 


July 30th: — The day way bright again ; the thermometer 
at sun- vise 52°; and leaving our encampment at eight 
o-clock, iwabout half a mile we crossed the Cache-d-la- 
Poudre river for the last tune ; and, entering a smoother 
country, we traveled along w kind of vallow, bounded ow 
the right by red buttey and precipices, while to the left w 
high roling country extended to a range of the Black 
hills, beyond which rose the great mountains around 
Lony sy peak. 


By the great quantity of snow visible among them, it had 
probably snowed heavily there the previous day, while it 
had rained ow us w the valley. 
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We halted at noowowa small branch; and in the 
afternoow traveled over whigh country, gradually 
oucending towards a range of buttes, ov high hilly 
covered with pines, which forms the dividing ridge 
between the waters we had left and those of Laramie 
river. 


Late iw the evening we encamped at w spring of cold 
water, near the summit of the ridge, having increased 
our elevatiow to severr thousand fwe hundred and twenty 
During the day wehad traveled twenty-four miley. By 
some indifferent observations, our latitude iv 41 02'W".A 
species of hedeome was characteristic along the whole 
day'y route. 


Emerging from the mountains, we entered w region of 
bright, fair weather. Iw my experience iv thig country, I 
was forcibly impressed with the different character of the 
climate ow opposite sides of the Rocky Mountaiw range. 
The vast prairie plain ow the east ix like the oceaw ; the 
row and clouds from the constantly evaporating snow of 
the mountaing rushing doww into the heated air of the 
plains, ow which you wl howe occasiow to remark the 
frequent stormy of raiw we encountered during our 
journey. 


JSily 31s. — The morning was clear; temperature 48°. A 
fine rolling road, among piney and grassy hills, brought 
us thiy morning into w large trawl where aw Indiaw 
vllage had recently passed. The weather was pleasant 
and cool ; we were disturbed by neither mosquitoes nor 
fliiey; and the country way certainly extremely beautiful. 
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The slopes and broad ravines were absolutely covered 
with fieldy of flowers of the most exquisitely beautiful 
colors. Among those which had not hitherto made their 
appearance, and which here were characteristic, way w 
new delphinium, of aw greew and lustrous metallic blue, 
color, mingled with compact fieldy of several bright- 
colored varieties of astragalus, which were crowded 
together w splendid profusion. This trail conducted us, 
through w remarkable defile, to w little timbered creek, 
up which we wound our way, passing by w singular and 
massive woll of dark-red granite. 


The formation of the country ix w red feldspathic granite, 
overlaying w decomposing moss of the same rock, 
forming the sow of all this region, which everywhere ix 
red and gravelly, and appears to be of a great floral 
fertility. 


Ay we emerged ow a small tributary of the Laramie river, 
coming im sight of ity principal stream, the flora became 
perfectly magnificent ; and we congratulated ourselves, 
ax we rode along our pleasant road, that we had 
substituted this for the uninteresting country between 
Laramie hilly and the Sweet Water Valley. We had no- 
meat for supper last night or breakfast this morning, and 
were lad to see Carsow come iv at noow with w good 


antelope. 


A meridian observation of the suv placed uy iv latitude 
41 04' 06". Inthe evening we encamped on the Laramie 
Rwer, which iy here very thinly timbered with scattered 
groups of Cottonwood at considerable intervals. From our 
camp, we are able to distinguish the gorges, ww which are 
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the sources of Cache-a-la-Poudre and Laramie Rivers ; 
and the Medicine Bow mountain, towards the point of 
which we are directing our course thix afternoon, hay 
been w sight the greater part of the day. 


By observation the latitude way 41 15' 02", and longitude 
106 16' 54". The same beautiful flora continued tWl about 
four wthe afternoon, whew it suddenly disappeared, 

with the red soul, which became sandy, and of a whitish- 
gray color. The evening was tolerably clear ; temperature 
at sunset 64. The day's journey was thirty miles. 


August 1H. — The morning was cal and clear, with 
sunrise temperature at 42°. We traveled to-day over w 
plain, or opewrolling country, at the foot of the Medicine 
with fragments of rock abundant, and iw the afternoon, 
when we approached closer to the mountaim, so stony 
that we made but little way. 


The beautiful plants of yesterday reappeared occasionally 
} flax iv bloom occurred during the morning, and 
esparcette iv ixuriant abundance was a characteristic 
of the story ground iw the afternoow. The camp was 
roused into w little excitement by aw choue after a buffalo- 
bull, and an encounter with a war party of Sioux and 
Cheyenme Indians about 30 strong. Hares and antelope 
were seer during the day, and one of the latter was 
killed. The Laramie peak was w sight thix afternoow. The 
evening way clear, with scattered clouds ; ' temperature 
62°. The day's journey way 26 miles. 


August 2d: — Temperature at sunrise 52°, and scenery 
and weather made our road to-day delightful. The 
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neighboring mountain is thickly tudded with pines, 
intermingled with the brighter foliage of aspens, and 
occasional spots like lawns between the patches of snow 
among the pines, and here and there ow the heights. Our 
route below lay over a comparative plain, covered with 
the same brilliant vegetation, and the day was clear and 


pleasantly cool. 


During the morning, we crossed many streams, clear and 
rocky, and broad grassy valleys, of a strong black soil, 
washed doww from the mountains, and producing 
excellent pasturage. These were timbered with the red 
willow and long-leaved cottonwood, mingled with aspen, 
ax we approached the mountaiw more nearly towardy 
noow. Exsparcette was w characteristic, and flax occurred 
frequently iw bloom. We halted at noow ow the most 
westerw fork of Laramie river — whandsome streaw 
about sixty feet wide and two feet deep, with clear water 
and o swift current, over a bed composed entirely of 
boulders or rol-stones. There way a large opew bottom 
here, ow which were many lodge poles wing about : and 
iw the edge of the surrounding timber were three strong 
forts, that appeared to have beew recently occupied. 


At thiy place I became first acquainted with the yampan; 
(Anethum graveotens), which I found our Snake womoaw 
engaged in dig-ging in the low timbered bottom of the 
creek. Among the Indians along the Rocky Mountains, 
and more particularly among the Shoshonee or Snake 
Indians, ivwhose territory it ix very abundant, thix iv 
considered the best among the rooty used for food. To uy 
it way aw interesting plant — wlittle link between the 
sovage and civilized life. Here, among the Indians, ity 
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root ix wcommow article of food, which they take 
pleasure iw offering to strangers ; while with us, iw aw 
considerable portion of America and Europe, the seedy 
are used to flavor soup. It grows more abundantly, and 
in greater ixuriance, ow one of the neighboring 
tributaries of the Colorado, thaw wavy other part of thiy 
regiow ; and ow that stream, to which the Snakey are 
accustomed to resort every year to procure w supply of 
their favorite plant, they have bestowed the name of 
Yampah River. Among the trappers it is generally knoww 
ay Little Snake river ; but ivthix and other imstances, 
where it Uustrated the history of the people inhabiting 
the country, I have preferred to retain ow the map the 
By a meridional observation, the latitude iv 41 45' 59". 


Iwthe afternoon we took our way directly across the spury 
from the point of the mountain, where we had several 
ridges to cross; and, although the road way not 
rendered bad by the nature of the ground, it way made 
extremely roug by the stiff tough bushes of Arlemisia 
tridentata; Ww this country commonly called sage. 


The greater portion of our subsequent journey way 
through w region where thiy sub constituted the tree of 
the country ; and, ay it wh often be mentioned iw 
occasional descriptions, the word artemisin owl will be 
used, without the specific name. 


This shrub now began to make ity appearance iw compact 
fields ; and we were about to quit for along time thix 
country of excellent pasturage and brilliant flowers. 
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Tew or twelve buffalo bully were seen during the 
afternoow; and we were surprised by the appearance of w 
large redox. We gathered around him ay if he had beew 
anv old acquaintance, with all our domestic feelings ay 
much awakened ay ifwe had come iw sight of avold 
farm-house! He had probably made hix escape frow some 
party of emigrants on Greew river ; and, with a vnid 
remembrance of some old green field, he way pursuing 
the straightest course for the frontier that the country 
admitted. We carried him along with us ay w prize ; and, 
whew it was found ivthe morning that he had wandered 
off, I would not let him be pursued, for I would rather 
howe gone through w starving time of three entire days, 
thaw let him be killed after he had successfully run the, 
gountlet so far among the Indians. 


I have been told by Mr. Bent’s people of aw ox borw and 
raised at St. Vraiwy fort, which made his escape from 
them at Elm grove, near the frontier, having come iw 
that year with the wagons. They were ow their way out, 
and saw occasionally places where he had eaten and 
laid doww to rest ; but did not seehim for about 700 
miles, whew they overtook him owthe road, traveling 
oong to the fort, having unaccountably escaped Indians 
and every other mischance. 


We encamped at evening on the principal fork of 
Medicine Bow river, near to an isolated mountain called 
the Medicine Butte; which appeared to be about eighteew 
hundred feet above the plain, from which it rises 
abruptly, and way ti white, nearly to ity base, with w 
great quantity of snow. The streams were timbered with 
the long-leaved cottonwood and red willow ; and during 
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the afternoon w species of oniow way very abundant. I 
obtained here aw immersion of the firs satellite of 
Jupiter, which, corresponding very nearly with the 
chronometer, placed uy iw longitude 106 47' 25". The 
latitude, by observation, was 41 37' 16"; elevation above 
from St. Vraiws fort, one hundred and forty-sevew miles. 


August 3a: — There way a white frost last night ; the 
morning ix clear and cool. We were early ow the road, 
hoving breakfasted before sunrise, and iv a few miley 
travel entered the pass of the Medicine Butte; through 
which led w broad trail, which had beew recently 
traveled by a very large party. Immediately in the pass, 
the road way brokew by ravines, and we were obliged to- 
clear a way through groves of aspens, which generally 
made their appearance whew we reached elevated 
regions According to the barometer, thi way eight 
thousand three hundred feet ; and while we were 
detained in opening w road, I obtained a meridional 
observation of the sun, which gave 41° 35' 48" for the 
latitude of the pass. The Medicine Butte is isolated by aw 
smo tributary of the North fork of the Platte, but the 
mountains approach each other very nearly ; the stream 
runing at their feet. Owthe south they are smooth, with 
occasion streaky of pine ; but the butte itself iv ragged, 
with escarpmenty of red feldspathic granite, and dark 
with pines ; the snow reaching from the summit to withiw 
afew hundred feet of the trail. 

The granite here way more compact and durable thaw 


that iwthe formatiow which we had passed through w few 
days before to the eastward of Laramie. Continuing our 
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way over wplaiw ow the west side of the pass, where the 
road way terribly rough with artemisin, we made our 
evening encampment ow the creek, where it took w 
northerw directiow, unfavorably to the course we were 
pursuing. 

Bandy of buffalo were discovered ay we came doww upow 
the plaiw ; and Carsow brought into the camp a cow 
which had the fat ow the fleece two- inches thick. Evew iw 
this country of rich pasturage and abundant gome, it ix 
vrore that a hunter chances upow wa finer animal. Our 
voyage had already beew long, but thix was the first goow 
buffalo meat we had obtained. We traveled to-day 
twenty-six miles. 
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Fremont’s Traveling Contingent 
from Fort St. Vrain 


Quality expeditions required quality guides, hunters, cartographers, and 
laborers. Fremont began his trek in Westport, Kansas (present day 
Kansas City) as he did his first expedition; with a quality contingent of 
skilled and hearty people. The group consisted of professional men, 
specialists, and voyageurs. Each was contracted to provide a service at 
an agreed upon income per day (per diem). 


Determining the exact value of money and its purchasing power in 1843, 
and attempting an across the board comparison of product costs then 
and today is difficult. 


Two sources for the 1840s give good insight into the value of $1.00 in 
1843. The first involves several of the costs of setting up a farm in 
Illinois. The second concerns expenditures for traveling on the Oregon 
trail. 


Costs of Starting a farm in Illinois in 1843 


80 acres of land $100.00 

100 fence rails $100.00 

Building the rail fence $12.00 

Sowing wheat (one bushel per acre) $64.00 (approx 50 acres) 
Sowing sod corn (4 acres) $6.00 

Indian (eating) corn $.3625 a bushel 

One yoke of oxen (2) $55.00 

Wagon, plough, and oxen gear $100.00 

Axe $1.75 


Good horse $125.00 (approx) 
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Cow $15.00 


Costs Associated with Travel on the Oregon Trail 


Ox $30.00 

Mule $10.00-15.00 
Horse blanket $2.00 
Covered wagon $85.00-170.00 
Wool blanket $2.50 

Rifle $15.00 

Colt revolver $25.00 
Sugar $.04 a pound 
Flour $.02 a pound 
Coffee $.10 a pound 
Bacon $.05 a pound 


Food and expedition supplies were provided to each member of 
Fremont's expedition. Lost, destroyed, or extra equipment was paid for 
by the individual. Expedition members were paid by the U.S. 
Government at the conclusion of the expedition or at the time when a 
man was discharged. If he was killed or went missing, his wife, family or 
estate was given the pay. 


Sources 
http://64.150.166.78/HOC (Historic Oregon City) 


www.museum.state. il.us/exhibits/agriculture/htmls/people/early/peo_earl 
y_costs.html 
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Specialized Individuals 


Christopher (Kit) Carson 


media.publicbroadcasting.net 


Christopher (Kit) Carson was born in Kentucky on December 24, 1809. 
His early childhood was spent in Boone's Lick, Missouri. Carson was nine 
years old when his father died. He was forced to go work and 
consequently did not receive an education. In 1826, after working for a 
saddle maker, he left home with a trading company for Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. He traveled and worked throughout New Mexico (Territory of 
Mexico). 


Carson took up residence in Taos, NM, and from that base he ventured 
out on several fur-trapping expeditions as far away as California 
(Territory of Mexico) and the Rocky Mountains. Although he was 
illiterate, he learned to speak Spanish and French and had a working 
knowledge of numerous Indian languages. He married an Arapaho 
woman and had two children, one of whom died while on a hunt in 1841. 
Soon thereafter his wife died of fever. In the fall of 1841, he traveled 
east along the Arkansas River to Bent’s Fort on the near present day La 
Junta, Colorado. 


At Bent’s Fort, Kit Carson began a new phase of life. He was hired for 
$1.00 dollar a day to hunt game for food. There he married another 
Indian woman (Cheyenne) but the marriage did not last long. In 1842, 
he took his daughter (first marriage) to a church school in St. Louis. 


On his way back to Bent’s Fort he met John C. Fremont on a steamboat 
heading up the Missouri River to the mouth of the Kansas River (Kansas 
City today). With Fremont was Lucien Maxwell (hired hunter) who was 
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Carson’s friend. Carson agreed to guide Fremont’s expedition. According 
to Voucher No. 19, St. Louis, 31 October, 1842 he was paid $300 for 
three months work and reimbursed $40.00 for one mule. After leaving 
Fremont, Carson traveled back to Taos, was baptized and eventually 
married a third wife, 14 year old Josefa Jaramillo. 


On the second expedition, Fremont met Kit Carson on July 14 at a 
pueblo (village) on the Arkansas River west of Bent’s Fort He hired him as 
a hunter and scout for the rest of the trip. He was well compensated. 
Voucher No. 120 shows he was paid $885.00 for work between 15 July, 
1843 and 2 July 1844, and reimbursed $140.00 for a mule and a horse. 


Between 1849 and 1854, he took up ranching. He and Lucien Maxwell 
established the town of Rayado, NM and took up cattle raising. In 1854 
he sold it and moved his family back to Taos where he accepted an 
appointment as Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Colorado Territory. 


During the Civil War, he become a Lt. Colonel of the New Mexico 
Volunteers from Fort Union, NM, and was active in campaigns against the 
Mescalero Apaches and Navajo Nation. He also led expeditions and 
campaigns against the Plains Indians in Texas. In 1866, he became the 
Commandant of Fort Garland. 


Carson traveled to Washington, DC in 1868 to help negotiate a treaty 
with the Ute Indians. He knew he was close to death at any moment 
from an aortic aneurysm and his trip home was difficult. Josefa met him 
at La Junta, Co. where she gave birth to another child, but she died soon 
thereafter. Carson became worse and went to nearby Fort Lyon for help. 
He died on May 23, 1868 at the age of fifty-eight. 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence, Expeditions of John C. Fremont, Volume 1 (1839- 
1844) 


kitcarsonhome.com 


longcamp.com 
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sangres.com 
Jacob Dodson (1825- ? ) 


Jacob Dodson accompanied John C. Fremont on three expeditions. He 
was a free born African American whose family worked in the service of 
Fremont’s father-in-law, Missouri Senator Thomas Hart Benton. In 1843, 
Dodson was 18 years old when he left his family home in Washington, 
D.C. At first, Dodson was listed as Fremont’s personal servant, but his 
knowledge and abilities quickly made him into a full-fledged member of 
the party. Some sources say he was six feet tall and very strong. For his 
services he was paid $493.00 (Voucher No. 134). 


After three trips to the west, he returned to Washington and received a 
job as an attendant to the U.S. Senate. He married and lived in 
Washington. When the Civil War broke out, Dodson volunteered to raise a 
unit of 300 free African Americans to fight for the Union. The 
government's reply was that the Union had no intention of using “colored 
soldiers.” 

Sources 

gesswhoto.com/paradise1.html 

historytogo.utah.gov/blckutah.html 


Jackson and Spence, Expeditions of John C. Fremont, Volume 1 (1839- 
1844) 


longcamp.com 


lwfaam.net (People of Color on America's Western Frontier), 
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Charles Preuss (1803-1854) 


JT 


home.comcast.net 


George Karl Ludwig Preuss was surveyor and cartographer on John C. 
Fremont’s first three expeditions. He was born in Héhscheid, Germany 
and worked as a surveyor for the Prussian government. In 1829 he went 
to Switzerland and may have made an indirect contact with Ferdinand 
Hassler who at that time was the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey. Hassler was a German emigrant, Preuss moved to the 
United States in 1834 and went to work for Hassler surveying the east 
coast for the United States Government. 


Later he went to work for a British mining company. The job, according 
to Preuss, was not good and he tried unsuccessfully to get back to the 
Coast Survey. Although Hassler did not have any work for him, he did 
recommend him to a young officer of the Topographical Engineers. 
Preuss first met John C. Fremont on a stormy evening in December 1838. 
While young Fremont’s memoirs described Preuss and the meeting in 
glowing terms, the elder Pruess’s description was more reserved. 
Fremont hired Preuss to help him work with data from the 1839 Nicollet 
Missouri River Expedition. 


When he started with Fremont’s expeditions, he was 39 years old. He 
continued until the age of 50 (1854). He was an excellent cartographer 
and artist. According to Vouchers No 131, 132, 153, he was paid 
$2,076.00 for services, reimbursed $216.00 for transportation, and 
$38.40 for sundries (misc. items). 


The United States Government commissioned him to create a map of 
Oregon, Upper California, and the central section of the Rocky Mountains. 
Although he was not on Fremont’s third expedition, he was given the 
data he needed. These maps, published in sections in 1847, served the 
government and wagon train emigrants to the west. 
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Preuss, out of work, joined Fremont on his fourth expedition late in 1848. 
It was sponsored by Fremont’s father-in-law. The goal was to find a 
direct route for a railroad line across the southern Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast. This expedition proved disastrous as they became stranded in the 
snow in the San Juan Mountains. Making his way to California by way of 
Taos, Preuss was engaged in some surveying and suffered a sunstroke in 
1850. He returned to Washington to work on cartographical work. 


Fremont sought out Preuss for a fifth expedition in the spring of 1853. 
Mrs. Preuss intervened and instead, Preuss took a job as a draftsman on 
the Pacific Railroad Survey in the southwest. After his return to 
Washington he became ill. Unable to fulfill his work with the survey, he 
became depressed. On September 2, 1854, his hanging body was found 
in Blandensburg, a few miles from DC. 


Sources 


Jackson and Spence, Expeditions of John C. Fremont, Volume 1 (1839- 
1844) 


longcamp.com 
Preuss, Exploring With Fremont 


uh.edu/engines/epi257.htm (University of Houston) 


wikipedia.com 


Louis Zindel 


Louis Zindel was a German who had nineteen years of experience as a 
non-commissioned artillery officer in the Prussian army. Although he did 
not have prior experience traveling in Indian country, Joseph employed 
him on his first expedition in 1839 because he knew how to make rockets 
and fireworks that could both impress and scare Indians if needed. After 
the expedition, he returned to St. Louis and ran a grocery store until the 
spring of 1843, when Fremont asked him to join his second expedition 
and take charge of a 12 Ib howitzer canon. 
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According to the Preuss diary, Zindel may have also cooked for the 
expedition. On July 21, 1843, Preuss said, "J’ve got Louis’ number. When 
that Berliner Schlaukopf ("sly-head/ wise guy) comes with the pan and 
points out one or the other portion as the best, the thing to do Is to take 
another one, which he reserved for himself.” 


Preuss said (February 22, 1843) that "Louis has soled a pair of moccasins 
from a piece of saddle leather. That relieves me of great discomfort; now 
I can climb over rocks like nothing. It is lucky that I have some tobacco. 
Bad as it is.” Apparently Zindel was a handy man on the expedition but 
didn’t work for nothing. For his services he was paid $573.00 (Voucher 
No. 144) 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence (edit), Expeditions of John C. Fremont, Volume 1 
(1839-1844) 


Joseph N. Nicollet on the Plains and Prairies 


Preuss, Exploring with Fremont 


Voyageurs (Non-Specialized Contract labor) 


The North American fur trading business was established by the French in 
New France in the 1600s. It expanded throughout the 1700s and early 
1800s north and westward into the Great Lakes, Upper Mississippi Valley, 
and to the Rockies. The men, native Indians, and women who were 
employed on fur expeditions were hearty explorers and laborers. They 
were called voyageurs, a word that originally meant adventure, daring 
and romance. 


Licensed French traders and illegal traders hired different types of 
voyageurs. Some were highly specialized paddlers, hunters, or trappers, 
while others were used for general labor. The paddlers were called 
milieu. The bow men (avant) and the stern men (gouvernai/) guided the 
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canoe and were paid the most. These voyageurs signed (or made their 
mark if illiterate) a contract (engagement) with the trader or company. 
They became known as an engage. 


After the British and other European nations entered the North American 
land, fur, and trade competition, they continued French trading customs 
and names. The terms voyageur and engage were still used in the 19" 
century by Fremont and expeditions that preceded his, but their precise 
meaning had changed. They were used in the general sense of "hired 
hands". 


The following voyageurs were with Fremont as he worked his way 
through northern Colorado and into southern Wyoming in 1843. 


Sources 

Brown, Margaret K 7he Voyageur in the Illinois Country 

Hanson, James A. When Skins were Money: A History of the Fur Trade 
jkcc.com 

library. illinois.edu 


whiteoak.org 


Francois Badeau 


Francois Badeau accompanied Fremont on his first expedition in 1842. 
On the second expedition he crossed the Sierra Mountains in winter and 
met Captain Sutter and his men who migrated from Missouri in 1838-9 to 
the Sacramento River area. 


In the spring of 1844, he began the long journey back to Missouri but 
died by accident on the Sevier River near present day Delta, Utah. 
Fremont wrote, Badeau was "killed in drawing toward him a gun by the 
muzzle; the hammer, being caught, discharged the gun, driving the ball 
through his head. He was buried on the banks of the river.” 
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Preuss only notes in his May 23, 1844 entry that, "Badeau shot and killed 
himself through carelessness”. 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Preuss, Exploring with Fremont 


Jean Baptiste Bernier 


Jean Baptiste was a member of the of the first expedition. Given the fact 
that he was paid $1.00 per diem ($493.00) on the second expedition, he 
must have been highly valued. Fremont frequently recorded in his 
journal that Bernier accompanied him on special side trips. 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1 
(1838-1844) 


Jean Baptiste Derosier 


In February of 1844, the expedition was slowed by heavy snow in the 
Sierra Mountains. On February 3, they had made only seven miles and 
on the 4™ brought to a stop. The rest of the month did not go well. On 
the 25", Fremont, with several men including Derosier, went ahead of the 
main group. Horses became exhausted and lost, and some of the group 
later became separated. On February 29" , Derosier volunteered to go 
find Fremont’s favorite horse and did not return. He was still missing the 
next morning but showed up in the evening; others having left the area. 
He was cold and thought he had been away for a long time. 


By March 8", the Fremont group had reached the Sacramento Valley and 
met a Captain Sutter who took them to his fort where they rested and 
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sent provisions to the Fitzpatrick group still coming in from the 
mountains. Fremont noted in his March 22" journal entry that “while we 
remained in this place, Derosier, one of our best men, whose steady good 
conduct had won my regard, wandered off from the camp, and never 
returned to it again; nor has he since been heard of. 


Derossier wandered in the area for many days before returning to 
Sutter's fort He eventually made his way back to Jefferson, Missouri in 
November of 1845; more than a year after the main group had returned. 
His wife had already been compensated for some of his work and he 
received the remaining amount when he returned. Given his state of 
mind after the mountain snow experience, it is quite possible that he was 
not mentally the same by the time he reached the fort and chose not to 
make the trip back with Fremont. 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Expeditions of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1 
(1838-1844) 


Preuss, Exploring with Fremont 


Basil Lajeunesse 


Basil Lajeunesse, a worker on the Santa Fe Trail, and at Bent’s Fort and 
Taos, accompanied Fremont on his first expedition. He was paid $.75 per 
diem for a total of $114.75 for 153 days; less $5.00 for a lost coat. He 
was recognized for his strong swimming. 


Fremont again chose him for the second expedition due to his energy and 
happy disposition. For his work he was paid $.81 per diem; almost twice 
as much as other less experienced voyageurs. 


By September 8, 1843, (second expedition) provisions were running low. 
Preuss said in his September 13" diary entry that "Last night we 
devoured seagulls, the only thing we could shoot.” On the 15™ he noted 
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that "We did not meet Menard yesterday and there was nothing to do but 
slaughter a horse. The men were hungry. I have no desire to taste it. 
Basil is singing and laughing this morning; he filled his belly.” 


Basil Lajeunesse traveled as far as Fort Hall on the Snake River in what is 
today Idaho. Fort Hall was a fur-trading post owned by the Hudson Bay 
Company. At Fort Hall, Fremont, knowing that the early winter would 
cause great hardship and that some of the men would not fare well, 
called the men together and called on a number of them to go back. 
Fremont did not have Basil in mind but he wrote that “among these I 
regretted very much to lose, Basil Lajeunesse, one of the best men in my 
party, who was obliged, by the condition of his family, to be at home for 
the coming winter. 


Basil joined the third expedition that left in June of 1845. After almost a 
year of travel, the party was in present day southwest Oregon when they 
were overtaken by an advanced military messenger who told them to 
return to California. The United States was at war with Mexico. Fremont 
decided to take a small group of men and go back on the trail to meet 
the officer with the formal dispatches. They traveled about sixty miles 
and camped. The group was dispersed around several camp fires. 


Carson recalled that while Fremont was reading letters at midnight, he 
(Carson) was lying near a fire. Right after Fremont lay down, Carson 
heard the splitting sound of an axe. The Klamath Indian attack was on. 
Fremont recorded that just as he fell asleep, he heard Carson yell to 
Basil, “what's the matter over there.” Basil Lejunesse was the person who 
was killed when the axe split his head. 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1 
(1838-1844) 


Kit Carson’s Autobiography 
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Nevins, Fremont 


Preuss, Exploring with Fremont 


Francois Lajeunesse 


Traveled as far as Fort Hall and left the expedition, having worked at 
$.625 per diem from 3 May, 1843 to 20 November. ($125.63) 


Sources 
Fremont, Memoirs 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1 
(1838-1844) 


Henry Lee 


Lee was born in Virginia about 1818. During the second expedition, he 
delivered a note from Fremont to Kit Carson, ordering Carson to catch up 
to the group. He earned $.45 a day, and traveled with Fremont as far as 
Fort Hall before choosing to go back. 


Source 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1 
(1838-1844) 


Louis Menard 


Louis Menard participated in the first expedition for which he was paid 
$.8175 per diem for a total of 153 days ($125.07). (Voucher No. 25) 


On the second expedition, he was paid $.66633 per day for services 
between 3 May, 1843 to 6 September 1844. ($328.66) (Voucher No. 87) 
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Source 


Jackson and Spence (edit), The Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1, 
(1838-1844) 


Raphael Proue 


Raphael Proue (Proulx, Proux) was a voyageur on Fremont’s first 
expedition. For his work, he received $.75 per diem (153 days) for a 
total of $114.75 


On the second expedition, his round trip (3 May 1843 to 6 Sept 1844) 
was $.835 per diem for a total of $418.83 (Proue’s Voucher No. 142). He 
was voluntarily discharged near Sutter’s Fort on March 22, 1844. 


On his fourth expedition with Fremont into the San Juan Mountains, he 
died from exposure on Jan 9, 1849. The Preuss entries for December 16, 
18, and 27 describe the extreme conditions. The entry for January 10" 
says that “Proue was found dead on the way; in addition to cold and 
exhaustion, some other illness was probably the cause. Given the lack of 
nourishment, the cold and his fatigue, it is most likely he stopped, fell 
asleep and died of hypothermia. 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1, 
(1838-1844) 


Preuss, Exploring with Freemont 


August Vasquez 


August Vasquez was the nephew of Louis Vasquez, who with Andrew 
Sublette, built Fort Vasquez on the South Platte River. Another uncle, 
Francois Vasquez was Zebulon Pike's interpreter in 1806. 


August traveled as far as Fort Hall where he decided to leave the 
expedition. He was paid from 3 May to 20 November at the rate of $.45 
per diem. ($90.45) 
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Sources 
Hafen, Leroy, 7he Mountain Men of the Fur Trade of the Far West, Vol. 1 


Jackson and Spence (edit), 7he Explorations of John C. Fremont, Vol. 1, 
(1838-1844) 


Shoshone (Snake Nation) Woman 


Rufus Sage (western traveler 1841-43) published a journal in 1846. In 
that journal he told of a killing at Fort Lancaster (Fort Lupton) ten miles 
south of Fort St. Vrain on the South Platte. On July 4, 1843, while 
Fremont and his men celebrated with Marcellin St. Vrain at Fort St. Vrain, 
a Frenchman was shot at Fort Lupton. Rufus Sage wrote: 


July 11", witnessed the death of an old mountaineer at Fort Lancaster, 
who came to his end from the effects of a pistol wound received in a 
drunken frolic on the 4". The ball entered the back about two inches 
below the heart, severely fracturing the vertebrae and nearly severing the 
spinal marrow. 


He lived just one week succeeding the occurrence, but meanwhile 
suffering more than the agonies of death. His body below the wound 
was entirely devoid of feeling or use from the first, and as death preyed 
upon him by piecemeal, he would often implore us with piteous and heart 
melting appeals kindly to ease his miseries by hastening his end. The 
murderer was left at large, and in two or three weeks subsequent 
accompanied Capt. Fremont to Oregon.” 


After a short trip away from Fort St. Vrain, Fremont returned to the Fort 
on the 23" and prepared for his search for a way through the Rocky 
Mountains. At that time, he wrote that a Shoshone woman, whose 
husband, (a French engage) had been killed at Fort Lupton, asked 
permission for her and her two small children to travel with his group to 
the area of Fort Bridger to meet relatives. He consented and gave her 
four pack animals and a tent for the trip. 


There was a question as to whether she accompanied Fitzpatrick’s group 
or went with Fremont to the Cache-a-la-Poudre Canyon. An account (not 
authenticated) passed on through her descendants said that her name 
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was Sally and her dead husband was Baptiste Xervier. The account said 
she arrived at Fort Laramie. This would mean that she was with 
Fitzpatrick and not Fremont. However, Theodore Talbot (civilian reporter 
attached to the expedition) stated that she crossed the river with 
Fremont on 26 July. In addition, Preuss said in his journal on 10 August, 
1843, "T often get pleasure out of the bawling of the Indian child. She is 
about as old as my little girl, but otherwise, thank goodness, no 
similarity." 


Furthermore, Fremont wrote that on August 18", "7he Shoshone woman 
took leave of us, expecting to find some of her relations at Bridger’s Fort, 
Which is only a mile or two distant, on a fork of this stream.” Because 
Fremont did not meet up with Fitzpatrick until September 15", there is 
no doubt that the Shoshone woman traveled with the Fremont contingent 
when he left Ft. St. Vrain for the Poudre Canyon. 


Sources 
Brotemarkle, Old Fort St. Vrain 


Carey, Charles H. 7he Journals of Theodore Talbot 1843 and 1849-52 
with the Fremont Expedition of 1843 and the First Military Company in 
Oregon Territory 1849-52. 


Sage, Rufus. Rocky Mountain Life or, Startling Scenes and Perilous 
Adventures in the Far West During an Expedition of Three Years. 


xmission.com 
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Mapmaking and Instrumentation 


Today you use various types of maps to find your way. You take for 
granted that the map is accurate in terms of directions, coordinates and 
distances because it was developed by a reliable established source. The 
determination of latitude, longitude, elevation, and distance is easily 
accomplished today by using a GPS instrument. These instruments are 
either hand held, portable, or they are factory installed into a navigational 
system in a vehicle. In 1843, finding your way and mapping geography 
for future use was a totally different experience requiring special 
navigational Knowledge and use of specialized instruments. For this 
publication, a Garmin etrex Personal Navigator was used to compare the 
published coordinates made by the Fremont expedition in 1843. 


To identify your location and create an accurate map in 1843, you had to 
fix landmarks, measure distances accurately, and be able to use a variety 
of instruments. Latitude and longitude are lines drawn on the globe and 
used for establishing geographic location and conducting navigation. 
Whereas a compass shows direction (N,S,E,W) and helps you in knowing 
which way to go, latitude and longitude establish where you are before 
you decide in which direction to travel to your next destination. If you do 
not know where you are going, you take latitude and longitude readings 
and connect them to geographical features to create maps for future use. 


Latitude is the geographic term used in navigation from south to north 
or north to south. Lines of latitude are known as circles or parallels. The 
best known circles are the Arctic (66 33 39 N), the Tropic of Cancer (23 
26' 21" N), the Equator (0), the Tropic of Capricorn (23 26' 21" S), and 
the Antarctic (66 33' 39" S). (Figure 1) 


(Figure 1, literacynet.org) 
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Using a coordinate such as 41 02' 19", the first number (41) expressed is 
degrees; the second (02) is minutes; and the third (19) is seconds. 
Beginning at the equator, designated as 0 degrees, you move north or 
south degree by degree from 0 to 90 north or 0 to 90 south. Between 
each degree is 60 seconds and between each second are 60 minutes. 


The distance between two degrees of latitude (40-41) is 69.2 miles. The 
distance between two minutes (01-02) is 1.5 miles. The distance 
between seconds (18-19) is a little over 100 feet. 


Latitude at sea in the Northern Hemisphere was determined by 
measuring the altitude of Polaris, the North Star. In the late 1700s, an 
instrument called the Octant was widely used. The user was able to view 
the horizon and the reflected image of a heavenly body (Polaris/ North 
Star) which was reflected in an index mirror. Once the horizon was 
exactly aligned with the star image, the altitude of the star above the 
horizon could be read off the 90° 

scale. Later, the sextant @ 
improved the accuracy of 

measurement. 


On land, determination of 
Latitude required a different 


h* 
approach because on land atrue , Zy 


horizon could not be seen. An 
artificial horizon had to be 


established as a point of Cf) 
reference to substitute forthe  @ptificial horizon 

missing horizon. A container of 

mercury was set on the ground 


and provided a level plane 
(artificial horizon). The observer 
arranged the artificial horizon on 
the ground such that the 
reflection of the star (Polaris) 
could be seen on the mercury 
surface. 


(courtesy of longcamp.com) 
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The observer then used a sextant and effectively measured the combined 
angle from the horizon downward to the star's reflection on a surface of 
mercury plus the angle from the horizon upward to the star in the 
heavens to determine latitude. The observer required care to isolate the 
container from the effects of wind and vibration. The observer also 
required clear weather; a non factor with GPS instruments today. 


Longitude (meridian) is the geographic term used in mapmaking for 
east-west or west-east navigation. Its measurement, like latitude, is also 
expressed in degrees, minutes, and seconds. Unlike parallel lines of 
latitude, lines of longitude radiate out from a point on each pole and 
therefore cannot be parallel. Because they are not parallel, the distance 
between lines of longitude are difficult to determine. 


LONGITUDE 


“"Widivsw 3niad7"----- 


(literacy.net) 


The most important meridians are 0 degrees (Prime Meridian) and 180 
degrees. Until 1884, numerous prime meridians had been established by 
individual nations. This caused confusion because when using a map, 
you had to know what meridian system was being used. In 1884, an 
international conference was held in Washington, DC and Greenwich, 
England was accepted as Prime Meridian (0 degree) and a Universal Day 
was established based on this Prime Meridian. The world was divided 
into 24 time zones. Seven and one half degrees east and west of Prime 
became the first zone and thereafter every fifteen degrees. 


At the equator, the distance between two lines of longitude is 69.2 miles. 
However, as you move north and south to lines of latitudes, the distances 
are reduced. At 45 degree north or south latitude, there are about 49 
miles between two degrees of longitude. Thereafter it becomes difficult 
to calculate. 
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Longitude at a point could be determined during the day by calculating 
the time difference between that location and Coordinated Universal Time 
(UTC). Since there are 24 hours in a day and 360 degrees in a circle, the 
sun moves across the sky at a rate of 15 degrees per hour (360°/24 
hours = 15° per hour). So if the time zone a person is in is three hours 
ahead of UTC then that person is near 45° longitude (3 hours x 15° per 
hour = 45°), 


If you have an accurate fix on the time, you can gauge your longitude by 
when the sun reaches its zenith (Solar noon/ Meridian Reading). Along 
the entire longitude of 0', the sun always reaches its zenith at 12:00 
(noon) Greenwich Time. However, if you move west 90', then the sun 
will lag behind by one-quarter of a day. You will not see the sun at its 
peak there until 18:00 (6 PM) Greenwich Time. In order to perform this 
calculation, a person needed to have a chronometer (watch) set to UTC 
and they needed to determine local time by solar observation or 
astronomical observation. 


In order to accomplish the above procedures, you need instruments. On 
Fremont's second expedition, he had access to the finest instruments 
available at that time in New York City. below is a list of his instruments 
and a summary of their use. 


Fremont's Second Expedition Instruments 
1 Reflecting Telescope (Frauenhofer) (Fraunhofer) 


Joseph von Fraunhoffer (1787-1826) was a German optician and physicist 
who was born at Straubing in Bavaria on the 6" of March 1787. 


Telescopes were necessary to observe celestial objects needed for 
checking their position according to charts and backing up the 
chronometers. Standard operating procedure required a backup system 
of astronomical observations involving the moons of Jupiter. The 
observations required a powerful telescope. These observations required 
good weather, the right time of the month to see Jupiter, and lengthy 
night observations. 
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Fremont's telescope was 120 power; stronger than most modern 
binoculars. 


1 Reflecting Circle (Gambey) 


(courtesy of longcamp.com) 


Henri Prudence Gambey (1787- 1847) was a Parisian who built superior 
surveying navigation instruments. He won Gold medals in Paris 
exhibitions for his works in 1819, 1824, 1827, and1829. 


The reflecting circle was originally designed for the purpose of 
determining longitude by measuring the distance between the moon and 
a nearby star. Astronomical tables of transits were called "ephemeris" 
(from ephemeral: lasting one day, or short lived). These tables were 
computed for base meridian of Greenwich and other meridians. They 
were published by the British Admiralty. In the field, transit observations 
were compared to the base meridian (Greenwich) carried by the 
chronometer. After a trip, the calculations were refined by individuals 
called "computers". 


2 Sextants (Troughton) 


(Copyright Land And Sea Collection. All Rights 
Reserved, with permission) 


Edward Troughton (Oct 1753-June 1835) was best known for his 
astronomical instruments, although he never produced any telescopes. 
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One of Troughton's most important contributions was a method of 
dividing a circle. His paper on this, "An Account of the Method of 
Dividing Astronomical and other Instruments by Ocular Inspection” in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society in 1809 won him the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society. 


A sextant measures celestial objects relative to a horizon. This allows for 
excellent precision. A sextant allows direct observation of stars and thus 
it must be used at night. If you are using the sun, filters must be used. 
Because the measurement is relative to the horizon, the measuring 
pointer is a beam of light that reaches the horizon. The measurement is 
limited only by the angular accuracy of the instrument. 


The scale of a sextant has a length of one sixth of a full circle (60°); thus 
the sextant's name (sextans, -antis/ Latin for "one sixth"). Sir Isaac 
Newton (1643-1727) invented the principle of the doubly reflecting 
navigation instrument (a reflecting quadrant) but never published it. Two 
men, John Hadley (1682-1744), an English mathematician, and Thomas 
Godfrey (1704-1749), a glazier in Philadelphia. independently developed 
the octant around 1730. 


1 Pocket Chronometer No. 837 (Goffe of Falmouth, England) 

1 Pocket Chronometer No. 739 (Brockbank) 
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(courtesy of longcamp.com) 


Chronometers (watches) were absolutely necessary instruments for 
calculating longitude. From the earliest days of navigation, sailors were 
lost because they had no longitudinal "fix". They were forced to hug the 
shore line as they sought routes around Africa to Asia or across the North 
Atlantic. To venture west into the Atlantic or east into the Pacific was a 
dangerous adventure. It took centuries for a reliable system based on a 
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time piece. John Harrison, an English watch maker, designed a marine 
chronometer that won him admiration and prize money in 1737. (see 
Dava Sobel's book Longitude, 1995) 


Because chronometers were not perfect timekeepers, it was also 
necessary to use an astronomical clock. Three types of clocks were 
available: (1) eclipses or occultations of Jupiter's four Galilean moons by 
the planet's disk; (2) occultations of fixed stars by the Earth's moon and 
(3) measurement of the motion of the Earth's moon against the backdrop 
of fixed stars. 


Lewis and Clark (1804) did not have a chronometer, but by 1842 Fremont 
was able to afford three. One was a ship chronometer. It was in a big 
box, suspended with gimbals like a ship’s compass. The two others were 
smaller, sturdier, pocket-sized ones. The big one would have been the 
most reliable had they been at sea, but it did poorly on the trail. 


For the reason that chronometers were not perfect, it was standard 
practice to use a backup system of astronomical observations involving 
the moons of Jupiter. The observations required a powerful telescope; 
Fremont's was 120 power, fifteen times as strong as a pair of modern 
binoculars. 


1 Siphon Barometer (Bunten in Paris) 


1 Cistern Barometer (Frye and Shaw of New York) 
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(courtesy of longcamp.com) 
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The partnership of Frye & Shaw (1837-1845) was formed by Addington 
D. Frye and Robert Ludlow Shaw and was located in New York City. 
Robert Ludlow Shaw (1813-1876) is buried in Trinity Church Cemetery in 
New York. 


Barometers were instrumental in calculating elevation. The use of the 
terms elevation and altitude are a bit confusing but for these early map 
makers, elevation meant the height above sea level. Today the term 
altitude is used in flight. An altimeter gauge (aneroid barometer) in the 
cockpit of an aircraft shows the altitude above a standard height above a 
pre-set level rather than base atmospheric pressure. Altimeters are 
calibrated in accordance with the International Standard Atmosphere. 


In the 1840s, both siphon and cistern barometers were used. The 
barometers were set at sea level pressure. Fremont’s were calibrated in 
St. Louis. Barometers were delicate instruments. They were glass tubes 
filled with mercury and were incased in metal tubes for protection. They 
were easily carried over the shoulder but had to be protected against jolts 
and falling. 


When used, a barometric reading at a particular unknown elevation was 
taken and then compared to sea level and calculated for the current 

elevation. This was not precise due to calibration and weather systems 
(changes in pressure). The Science of Meteorology was just beginning. 


Another means of determining elevation was with the use of 
thermometers. Water boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit at sea level. 
Increase in elevation results in less pressure, and less pressure means 
that water will boil at a lower temperature. Using a formula, elevation 
can be determined when the water boils. However, numerous issues 
(dirty water, quality of tubing, design and calibration) can affect accurate 
measurements. 


The instruments used by John C. Fremont and officers (West Point 
trained) of the U.S. Corps of Topographical Engineers in the 1840s and 
50s were the best available at the time. Although Fremont was not a 
graduate of West Point, he graduated from college and later taught 
Mathematics for the U.S. Navy. He was commissioned by the U.S. Corps 
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of Topographical Engineers in 1838 and learned to apply his knowledge 
while assisting Joseph N. Nicollet on two separate expeditions between 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


Fremont's siphon barometer, by Bunten, of Paris, was of the type 
invented by Jean André De Luc and improved by Louis Joseph Gay- 
Lussac. With barometers of this type, which have no cistern, the length 
of the column of mercury is measured between the long and short limbs 
of the folded glass tube. Around 1840, Bunten made further 
improvements to the design, including an ingenious rack and vernier 
system to read the distance between the levels of the mercury in the two 
limbs. All was contained within a brass tube of about 1 inch diameter. 


The cistern barometer by Frye and Shaw of New York was similar to 
Fortin's design, which is used today in standard barometers. The height 
of the mercury in the cistern is adjusted to an index before the length of 
the column in the glass tube is measured against its vernier index. 


6 Thermometers 


At a sea-level pressure of 29.922" Hg, water boils at 212° F. Ata higher 
elevation, the atmospheric pressure is less so water boils at a lower 
temperature. This is why it takes longer to boil an egg on top of 
Horsetooth Mountain in Colorado (7255') than at the beach in California. 
On Horsetooth, water boils at about 198.5°f. 


By measuring the temperature of boiling water and using a published 
steam table, the temperature can be converted to inches of mercury 
("Hg) by interpolating between the listed figures. From that point, the 
same computations used in barometrical observations can be used. This 
was the method Fremont used to in determining elevations 


The use of a thermometer presented issues when trying to measure the 
boiling point of water. When a thermometer is calibrated, the bulb is not 
actually submerged in the water. It is suspended in a column of steam. 
If the method used to measure the boiling water is not the same as that 
used in its manufacture, the results will be different. The water boiled 
must be pure. You can use melted snow but impurities will lower the 
boiling point and indicate a higher elevation than otherwise. 
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Good thermometers are also less accurate than good barometers. A 
collection of thermometers and their use will show a variance in 
temperature. To have consistency, the bore of the thermometer must be 
uniform along its length. It is calibrated from only two fixed-points; 32° F. 
and at 212° F. Points in between are arrived at by equally dividing the 
intervening space. If there is any variation in bore, the divisions may not 
be accurate along thermometer. 


Because thermometers were made of glass, early ones were not 
consistently made and, or changed with extended use. Over time, they 
didn't register as accurately as when they were made. Sometimes they 
had to be re-calibrated, re-scaled, or replaced. Readings of the 
thermometers attached to the two barometers carried on Fremont's 1842 
expedition show a variation of from .7 to 6.5°f within a range of only 54 
to 83.5° F. 


Compasses- numerous were carried 


Sources 
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landandseacollection.com 
literacynet.org 

longcamp.com 


newton.dep.anl.gov 


prices4antiques.com 
robinsdocksideshop.com 


Smart, Charles E. 7he Makers Of Surveying Instruments In America 
Since 1700 Troy, New York: Regal Art Press. 1962 


surveyhistory.org 
topogs.org 


wikipedia.org 
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Identification of Trail and Campsites 


If you made an attempt to read the diary text and identify Fremont's trail 
and campsites, you would know that it was as difficult a task as was 
Fremont's attempt to find a way through the Rockies by way of the Cache 
a la Poudre River. Unlike his several days in northern Colorado, Fremont 
usually generated more detailed information about what he was 
experiencing and where he was. He was well trained by Nicollet to make 
detailed observations and identify locations. He understood the value of 
good maps and notes for later use. However, given his objective to find 
a new route, I believe he was in a hurry to find it, if it existed, and then 
get back onto his originally planned route to Fort Hall (Idaho) and on to 
the Oregon Territory. If he had found the new route, he would have 
gone back to St. Louis where his wife Jessie would have edited his 
expedition work with his added insights that would have added more 
information for future emigrant travel. 


Another issue that confronted you, if you made the attempt to identify his 
trail, was the lack of coordinates. You will recall that for several days it 
was Cloudy and rainy. I was initially taken by this July weather until I 
quickly realized that he was experiencing our July 'Monsoon'. Many 
people are not aware of the term or the condition here in Colorado and 
the Southwest. When I mention the word, they initially associate it with 
the 'monsoons' of Asia. The term monsoon comes from the Arabic word 
mausim meaning 'season' or 'wind shift’. In Asia, there are two distinct 
seasons (wind shifts). Fremont didn't know this as Meteorology was still 
a few decades away. 


Interestingly, similar climatic factors create both the Asian and U.S. 
Southwest Monsoons. The Southwest Monsoon is also called the Mexican 
Monsoon or North American Monsoon. Coloradans refer to it as the July 
or Colorado Monsoon; or they just express their disgust when it appears 
and ruins their plans. The July Monsoon usually begins during the second 
week of July. Its impact is greater in western Colorado and eastern Utah 
but sometimes that is not the case. 


Given the right conditions, the wind flow over the mountains brings 
varying degrees of moisture to the foothills and front range. Within a few 
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hours on the evening July 31, 1976, the monsoon clouds released 12" of 
rain onto the Big Thompson Basin and lesser amounts onto the Poudre 
River Basin. Most of you know the rest of the story. The memory still 
exists for those of us who were here. We think about it every time we 
make the drive to Estes Park and Rocky Mountain National Park.. Some 
of us look down on the peaceful Thompson to empty land where our 
friends' homes once stood, or we glance over to the right at the memorial 
to State patrol Officer Purdy east of Drake. 


Many of you remember the great hail storm of July 30, 1979. That 
storm, whose cells moved south along the foothills and built up over Fort 
Collins, released hail the size of grapefruit. I watched the storm build 
from my home in Soldier's Canyon and listened to what was happening 
on the radio. My family was just driving up the hill as it unleashed its 
fury. Many of you have stories that outsiders have difficulty believing. 
On July 27, 1997, 4-10" of rain fell on the west side of Fort Collins and 
during the next thirty hours as much as 14.5" fell to the west and 
northwest. Every time we drive by Dairy Queen on College Avenue near 
Spring Creek and see the sculpture of the rescuers, we are reminded. 
When we drive on Stuart Street and see the flood depth sign, we are 
reminded of the event. On July 11, 1990, Denver experienced its most 
devastating hail storm that produced softball sized hail that ruined cars 
and property. All of the above weather events were associated with the 
July Monsoon. Fortunately for Fremont, he only had to contend with rain, 
getting wet and being uncomfortable. 


The first phase of the identification process was to take the text and 
charts and identify as many facts as possible. Obviously, place names, 
coordinates, mileage, rivers, and other geographical features, including 
the old map, were useful. From there, other phases/aspects (text, site 
visitations, modern map work) continuously overlapped as one aspect 
was studied and then immediately compared to another set of personal 
observations, deductions and data which were then taken back for 
another site visitation involving application and analysis. 


Homework and field work always overlapped. When I had accumulated 
enough information, I set out in the car with my voyageur(s) to look at 
the lay of the land. The old saying that "the map is not the territory " 
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definitely held true. Until you are standing at Fort St. Vrain looking north 
or driving to the Poudre Canyon, the maps you studied don't have much 
meaning in terms of the actual trail. Luckily for me, the landscape has 
not changed a great deal in one hundred and sixty-seven years and it 
was easier to be on the land and think about which way to go as they 
would have in 1843. 


After every field experience, I came back with facts, photos, and more 
questions that I posed to my voyageurs. The revision process 
commenced and the overlapping of new data and observations led to 
more site work. Eventually one piece of the trail was finished and the 
next begun. Some locations were much easier than others as you shall 
read. In some cases, short sections of the trail are not absolute but 
highly probable as will be explained. 


In order to best identify and describe the trail to you from the 
contemporary perspective, I used Fremont's original text (J¢a/ics) and 
divide it into daily segments. Within the text, you will see the notation 
[Comment], after which you will read my ideas and observations. 
Maps, photos, and contemporary traveling directions (from Fort Collins, 
CO.) will hopefully assist different types of readers who may wish to 
merely read the description or who might desire to travel along the route 
and see how it has changed or, has not changed since July and August of 
1843. I sincerely apologize to anyone who cannot directly utilize the 
Driving Directions from Fort Collins. I believe that you will be able to 
adjust them to your personal needs. 


At Fort St. Vrain 


July 23 (Sunday) to July 26 (Wednesday) 1843 


Reaching St. Vrain's fort on the morning of the 23d, we found Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and his party in good order and excellent health, and my true 
and reliable friend. Kit Carson, who had brought with him ten good 
mules, with the necessary pack-saddles. 


....1 had been able to obtain no certain information in regard to the 
character of the passes in this portion of the Rocky Mountain range, 
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which had always been represented as impracticable for carriages, but 
the exploration of which was incidentally contemplated by my 
instructions, with the view of finding some convenient point of passage 
for the road of emigration, which would enable it to reach, on a more 
direct line, the usual ford of the Great Colorado — a place considered as 
determined by the nature of the country beyond that river. It is singular, 
that immediately at the foot of the mountains, I could find no one 
sufficiently acquainted with them to guide us to the plains at their 
western base ; but the race of trappers, who formerly lived in their 
recesses, has almost entirely disappeared — dwindled to a few scattered 
individuals — some one or two of whom are regularly killed in the course 
of each year by the Indians. 


.... Through this portion of the mountains, also, are the customary roads 
of the war parties going out /against the Utah and Shoshonee Indians; 
and occasionally parties from the Crow nation make their way down to 
the southward along this chain, in the expectation of surprising some 
straggling lodges of their enemies. Shortly before our arrival, one of their 
parties had attacked an Arapaho village in the vicinity, which they had 
found unexpectedly strong ; and their assault was turned into a rapid 
flight and a hot pursuit, in which they had been compelled to abandon 
the animals they had rode and escape on their war-horses. 


Into this uncertain and dangerous region, small parties of three or four 
trappers, who now could collect together, rarely ventured ; and 
consequently it was seldom visited and little known. Having determined 
to try the passage by a pass through a spur of the mountains made by 
the Cache-a-la-Poudre river, which rises in the high bed of mountains 
around Long's peak, I thought it advisable to avoid any encumbrance 
which would occasion detention, and accordingly again separated the 
party into two divisions_one of which, under the command of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, was directed to cross the plains to the mouth of the Laramie 
river, and, continuing thence its route along the usual emigrant road, 
meet me at Fort Hall, a post belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, and 
situated on Snake river, as it is commonly called in the Oregon Territory, 
although better known to us as Lewis's fork of the Columbia. The /atter 
name is there restricted to one of the upper forks of the river. 
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...A French engage, at Lupton's fort, had been shot in the back on July 
4", and died during our absence to the Arkansas. The wife of the 
murdered man, an Indian woman of the Snake nation, desirous, like 
Naomi of old, to return to her people, requested and obtained permission 
to travel with my party to the neighborhood of Bear river, where she 
expected to meet with some of their villages. Happier than the Jewish 
widow, she carried with her two children, pretty little half- breeds, who 
added much to the liveliness of the camp. Her baggage was carried on 
five or six pack-horses ; and I gave her a small tent, for which I no longer 
had any use, as I had procured a lodge at the fort. 


For my own party I selected the following men, a number of whom old 
associations had rendered agreeable to me : 


Charles Preuss, Christopher Carson, Basil Lajeunesse, Francois Badeau, J. 
B. Bernier, Louis Menard, Raphael Proue, Jacob Dodson, Louis Zindel, 
Henry Lee, J. B. Derosier, Franscois Lajeunesse, and Auguste Vasquez. 


By observation, the latitude of the post is 40 16' 33", and its longitude 
105 12' 23", depending, with all the other longitudes along this portion of 
the line, upon a subsequent occultation of September 13, 1843, to which 
they are referred by the chronometer. 


.... Our various barometrical observations, which are better worthy of 
confidence than the isolated determination of 1842, give, for the 
elevation of the fort above the sea, four thousand nine hundred and 
thirty feet. The barometer here used was also a better one, and less 
liable to derangement. 


[Comment] 105 12 23 W Longitude is not correct. 104 51' 17" 
works. His latitude reading is of 40 16' 33" is only 10 seconds 
off and quite excusable. 


[Comment] Fremont's elevation calculation of 4,930' compares 
to the actual 4,765' and is again within reason given his 
instruments and calibrations. 
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to 


Day 1 


July 26 (Wednesday) Fort St. Vrain to 
Thompson's Creek (1** Camp) 


FEE eet 


At the end of two days, which was allowed to my animals for necessary 
repose, all the arrangements had been completed, and on the afternoon 
of the 26" we resumed our respective routes. Some little trouble was 
experienced in crossing the Platte, the waters of which were still kept up 
by rains and melting snow ; and having traveled only about four miles, 
we encamped in the evening on Thompson's Creek, where we were very 
much disturbed by mosquitoes. 
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DRIVING DIRECTIONS: Fort Collins to Ft. St. Vrain 


e Drive south on I-25 to Exit 243 (CO 66) and go east to Platteville. 
If you have the time, continue to US 85 and drive south 1/4" 
mile to Fort Vasquez. The museum is very informative. It was 
one of the three forts in this area which included Ft. Lupton and 
Ft. St. Vrain. 


e From Platteville drive north to Grand Ave. (County Road-32) 
e Turn left on Grand and drive to Division St. 


e Turn right onto Division St continue north and through 
intersection (Reynolds Ave). You are on CR-25.5. 


e Continue north to the "T". 
e Turn right onto CR-2 and drive north to intersection. 


e Turn left onto CR-40 and drive west through the next intersection 
(CR-23) and onto the dirt road. 


e Follow the sign to the Ft. St. Vrain ruins/ about 4.5 miles and 10- 
15 minutes. 


[Comment] Standing on the bank of the South Platte next to Ft. 
St. Vrain, and trying to decide where to cross is as daunting 
today as it was in July of 1843. Although the river bed has no 
doubt changed since then, the river is probably close to the 
depths (no more than four feet) in 1843. However, the flow of 
water would challenge anyone attempting to cross by foot, horse 
and or wagon, even today. 


For Fremont to say " Some little trouble was experienced in 
crossing the Platte” is an understatement but reasonable 
considering he would never admit to being inhibited in any great 
way by geography. The fact that they traveled only four miles 
and camped before sunset (about 7:15 PM standard time in 
1843) suggests that he spent a large part of the afternoon and a 
lot of energy crossing the South Platte River. 
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South Platte looking north toward Wildcat Mound 


Directly north, across the river from the fort, is Wildcat Mound; a 
bluff comprised of sandstone and sedimentary deposits. This 
area is private property. I was not able to make a phone 
contact for permission to walk on the bluff so I left my wife in 
the car to plead "innocence" if questioned, and I "went for a 
walk". Whether you are looking south toward the fort from the 
top of Wildcat Mound or north from the fort, it is difficult to 
exactly determine whether Fremont crossed to the southwest or 
the northeast of the Bluff, or directly came across the river and 
climbed the bluff. 
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Fort St. Vrain 


From Wildcat Mound looking south 


Once over the river and above the Wildcat Mound, the land 
slowly elevates to the north and is very flat. The rest of the four 
mile journey would be easy and uneventful. Fremont says they 
traveled only about four miles and encamped in the evening on 
Thompson's Creek". Where they ended their day was no 
mystery. Where they camped was initially a challenge because 
there are two Thompsons. 
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Fremont's direction from Fort St. Vrain, north to Milliken campsite 


The Big Thompson headwaters are in Rocky Mountain National 
Park. It flows east through the Thompson Canyon and continues 
to its confluence with the South Platte a few miles south of West 
Greeley and a mile west of the Webster State Wildlife Area. The 
Little Thompson originates southeast of Estes Park in the 
Roosevelt National Forest and runs southeast along Route 36 
and then flows east, south of Berthoud and continues east to its 
confluence with the Big Thompson at Milliken. 


Fremont's "Thompson's Creek" is today's Big Thompson River. 
The previous year (July 12, 1842) he wrote that he left Fort St. 
Vrain heading for Fort Laramie. He followed the Platte Valley for 
a few miles and crossed Thompson's Creek. About ten miles 
from the fort he crossed the Cache-a-/a-Poudre. Fremont 
previously knew of both Thompson's Creek and the Cache-a-/a- 
Poudre. 


Once he moved north of Wildcat Mound, they were on a due 
north course to present day Milliken. Preuss's map shows their 
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campsite at the confluence of Thompson's Creek (Big Thompson) 
and a smaller creek (Little Thompson today). Two farmers 
working their corn field helped me to locate the Little Thompson 
(see photo). When I told them about my book and Fremont's 
comment about being disturbed by mosquitoes, they started 
laughing and said "that's exactly the way it is here in the 
evening". 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS: Ft. St. Vrain to Milliken 
e Drive east from the fort to Colorado 60 and turn north. 


e Continue north, across the South Platte River (long bridge) and 
curve west on 60 into Milliken. 


e 60 becomes South Broad Street after Alice Street (a north south 
street). 


e Continue on South Broad and past N. Beulah (on the right), North 
Cora (on the right) and Front St. (on the right) 


e Turn right onto North Ethel (CR 21.75) and drive to the bridge at 
the Thompson River. Given the map, I believe their campsite 
would have been located at the confluence at approx. 40 20 17, 
and 104 51 16 at elevation 4724' 
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Campsite off N. Ethel Ave, Milliken 


N Ethel Ave 
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Confluence of Little Thompson (lower left to upper right) and Big Thompson 
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Campsite with confluence in the background 
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82 
Day 2 


July 27 (Thursday) Thompson's Creek to Poudre 
River Campsite 


"The following days we continued our march westward over comparative 
plains...." 


[Comment] From the sparse journal entry, Fremont did not seem 
to be concerned with identifying or describing the route from his 
campsite on Thompson's Creek (Thompson hereafter) to the 
Black Hills (Foothills of the Rockies). His goal was to head west, 
locate the Cache-a-/a-Poudre (Poudre hereafter), follow it into 
the mountains, and locate a new passage. Once they left the 
Thompson (Milliken, CO) campsite, he says they continued their 
march westward over comparative plains. By the use of the 
adjective (comparative), he must have meant plains that are up 
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and down and not merely flat. From his map, I knew that he 
stayed south of the Thompson River and continued west. 
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From Milliken campsite to Thompson River cross over 


After numerous trips to the area and a few miscalculations along 
the way, I reasoned Fremont was not completely sure where the 
Poudre was relative to the Thompson. He had crossed the 
Poudre the previous year but miles east of the confluence of the 
Poudre and the South Platte Rivers which is four miles east of 
Greeley on CO 263. He was, however, quite familiar with the 
front range skyline and knew that the Thompson flowed out of 
the Rockies west from his location. 


Therefore he chose to stay on the south side of the Thompson, 
find a location to cross over and head on a northerly course to 
attain a view of the Poudre. In 1843, the Poudre River would 
have plainly stood out as a green band of vegetation snaking 
across a brownish: green landscape. I believe Fremont crossed 
over the Thompson River somewhere between CR 3 and 
Interstate 25 just south of CR 34 (Centerra). 
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Just to the west of CR 3 there is a good gentle upslope on the 
south side of the Thompson Crossing subdivision (Angelica PI. 
and Angelica Dr. by way of Thompson Pkwy.). 


To the west of this area, the north bank of the Thompson is very 
steeply cut; a natural condition due to the directional flow of 
water. Had Fremont not crossed at the subdivision, he would 
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have had to continue a mile or more to the west of I-25 in order 
to find a more accessible location to cross the river. 


If he had crossed west of Interstate 25, and turned north, he 
would have been on a due north course to cross CR 34, further 
north CR 26 (Crossroads), and onto W. Frontage Rd. where he 
could have first seen part of the Poudre River at Earhart Rd. 
(Airport turn in). Given the two possible routes, I chose the 
"Thompson Crossing’ subdivision as his spot for two reasons. 


Firstly, I doubt that he would have followed the Thompson as it 
turned in a southwest direction. He could have seen the 
Thompson flowing from the west and would not have wasted his 
time going that far west before crossing and heading north. 
Secondly, He says he traveled a total of twenty-six miles that 
day and this more westerly route would have added many more 
miles than he says. 


I hope the reader does not miss the irony of the subdivision's 
name where Fremont crossed to the north. When I first saw it I 
was amused. This I believe was Fremont's ‘Thompson Crossing’. 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS: from the Thompson camp to the Thompson River 
crossover. 


e Drive back from the bridge to Broad St. (Milliken) and turn RIGHT. 
e West on Broad (CO 60) to CO 257 and turn RIGHT 

e North on 257 to CR 48.5 and turn LEFT 

e West on CR 48.5 to CO 17 at the T and turn RIGHT 

e North on CO 17 to CO 50 and turn LEFT 

e West on CO 50 to CR 15.5 and turn RIGHT 


e North on CR 15.5 (which bends west and becomes CO 52) to next 
right CR 901 and turn RIGHT 
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e North on CR 901 (County Line Rd/ Weld, Larimer) to CO 402 and 
turn LEFT 


e West on CO 402 to CR 3 and turn RIGHT 


e North on CR 3 and stop along the road as it bends around the 
Thompson River. Look to the west along the river bank and you 
will see the Thompson Crossing subdivision. 


e Continue north on CR 3 to Ronald Reagan Blvd and turn LEFT 
e West on Ronald Reagan Blvd to Thompson Pkwy. and turn LEFT 
e South on Thompson Pkwy. to Angelica Dr. and turn RIGHT 


e Along this street, you can park and walk down to the Thompson 
on a nature trail from which you can look back up at the 
subdivision and Angelica Pl. You can see the gentle upslope 
where Fremont might have climbed. 


e From Angelica Dr. continue to Angelica Pl and turn right and stop 
at the dead end. Look down onto the slope and toward the 
Thompson River. 


[Comment]From this crossing, Fremont would have traveled 
almost due north. According to the map, they traveled in an ENE 
direction which does not make sense. In order to cross the 
Thompson and head in an ENE direction, Fremont would have 
had to travel miles west of I-25 and then cut back to the ENE to 
spot the Poudre. This action would have been totally illogical 
and the mileage would have been way off. I assumed that the 
direction was not exact and that they were heading north. 
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DRIVING DIRECTIONS CONTINUED 


e Drive out of Thompson Crossing subdivision to the Thompson 
Pkwy. 


e North across Ronald Reagan Blvd and north to the roundabout. 
e Continue north to CO 34 and cross over to Centerra Pkwy. 
e North on Centerra Pkwy. to CR 26 (Crossroads). 


e Go north through the intersection and north onto Fairgrounds 
Ave. 


e North on Fairgrounds to CR 32 (CO 392/ to Windsor) and turn 
LEFT. 


e West on CR 32 toward I-25. Turn RIGHT into the gas station and 
liquor store and park at the circular end. 


e From this vantage point look back toward Ptarmigan Estates and 
then to the northwest to Fort Collins and the opening to the 
Poudre Canyon if you know where to look. You can see the north 
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dam on Horsetooth and to the north Gray Rock. A good pair of 
binoculars is helpful. Remember that Fremont had an excellent 
telescope. 


“= 


Entrance to Poudre _ 7) 
Canyon beyond Goat Gray Rock 
Hill (Watson Lake) si 


From this parking area, drive back toward Ptarmigan, turn LEFT 
onto CO 5, and drive down the hill past Ptarmigan homes and the 
golf course on the right. I speculate that Fremont traversed CO 5 
about half way down the hill and traveled WNW toward the 
foothills (Black Hills). Because horses and mules require water 
about every 7-8 miles, he would have stopped on Fossil Creek 
which would have had water. Had the water not been adequate, 
he could have easily ridden over to the Poudre. From there 8 
miles gets him to the Poudre near west Prospect Road. 


North CO 5 to E CR 34 C and turn LEFT. 


West on E CR 34 C, under I-25 and becomes CR 34 E. The road 
curves northward (CR 7) and comes to an intersection (Kechter 
Rd.). Turn LEFT onto Kechter. 


West on Kechter Rd. to Cinquefoil Ln. Turn RIGHT. 


North on Cinquefoil Ln. to Rock Creek Dr. and turn LEFT. 
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West on Rock Creek Dr. to Ziegler Rd. and turn RIGHT. 


North on Ziegler Rd. to where Ziegler curves to the west (CO 42/ 
East Drake) and turn RIGHT on Timberline Rd. (CO 11). 


North on Timberline to E Prospect and turn LEFT. 
Stop at the large grain Silos on the right 


Follow the tacks to the southeast. Originally, this line into town 
was the Greeley, Salt Lake and Pacific Railway. The GSLPRR was 
a line constructed between Greeley and Fort Collins and had spurs 
that ran into the foothills to the stone quarries at Stout 
(Horsetooth Reservoir) and up to the quarry north of Owl Canyon 
east of Gage Hill which descends down to Livermore. The 
GSLPRR was the second railroad to arrive in Fort Collins. It was 
backed and controlled by the UP and operated in northern 
Colorado during the 1880s. The line skirted the Cache la Poudre 
River in Fort Collins along the current Willow Street. Eminent 
domain was used by the (then) Town of Fort Collins to obtain 
property for the line. It was incorporated into the new Colorado 
and Southern Railway in 1898. The Colorado and Southern ran 
from 1898 until 1908 when it was taken over by Chicago 
Burlington and Quincy. In 1981 the Burlington Northern absorbed 
it and in 1996 the railroad was reorganized as the Burlington 
Northern and Santa Fe (BNSF). 


West on East Prospect toward Riverside and STOP at the old 
Sutherland Lumber store. 


You will see railroad tracks that go due south (Union Pacific) 
across the bridge and north into Fort Collins. Fremont would have 
come up this trail from the southeast and continued into town 
along the Riverside tracks. 


Turn right on Riverside and continue on toward College Ave. 
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Riverside Tracks and the trail of Fremont along the Poudre 


Riverside becomes Jefferson St. and continues to the intersection 
at College Ave. At College Ave, turn RIGHT. 


North on College and quick LEFT onto Cherry St. (heading west) 


The old Colorado and Southern railroad ran out of town along 
today's Mason Ct. and now ends at North Wood St. 


Tracks out of town from Daz Bog Coffee Shop 
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Looking northwest toward Bellvue 


Continue west on Cherry St. and turn RIGHT onto Wood St. 
North on Wood St. to West Vine St. and turn LEFT 
West on W. Vine to North Overland Trail and turn RIGHT 


Take Overland to the bridge at the Poudre and stop before 
crossing. Although you had to get to this spot the long way, 
Fremont traveled on a fairly straight line from College Ave. to this 
point. On your left is a farm (Rose and Jim Brinks) through which 
the railroad line ran. 


Fremont's trail ran though the Brinks property and around the 
north end of Bingham Hill at the Poudre River across from Laporte 
(Greenridge Drive off McConnell Dr.). There was the easiest way 
to go as he would not have veered off over Bingham Hill. 
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and Fremont’s Poudre 
River 


e From your spot at the River, drive north on Overland until you 
come to Laporte (US 287) and turn LEFT. 


e North on 287 to Vern's and turn LEFT at Risk Canyon Rd (52E) 
and turn in at Watson Lake and park on the west side. 
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Look to back to the southeast and then to the northwest. This is 


Fremont's trail though this area. He passed just east of the 
Bellvue Store. He had not yet crossed the Poudre. 
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e West on Rist to CR 25e and turn right. 


e North on CR 25e to 54E. Fremont's trail is parallel to your right. 
Turn left onto 54E. and then right on the Filter Plant Rd. 
(optional) 


e You will come to a dead end at the filter plant. Look back toward 
the lake and then northwest. This was Fremont's trail. 


e Drive back to 54E and turn left and drive to US 287 and turn left. 


e Turn left at Ted's Place and drive west on CO 14 (Poudre Canyon 
Rd.) and stop when you see the ponds on your left and right. 


Because of clouds, Fremont did not take coordinate readings. 
Luckily the map shows the circle where they camped at the end 
of day two. Preuss identified the site at the confluence of the 
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Poudre River and Box Elder Creek. Preuss may have had the 
wrong name for the creek, but the fact that there was one there 
and that he identified it and the campsite was of immense help. 


Today there is no obvious creek because many years ago it was 
diverted into an irrigation ditch just north and west of Ted's 
Place. You can see the trailer home on the left just north of 
Ted's. The dirt road takes you back to where the creek empties 
into the ditch. Thanks to some irrigators I met near Bellevue, I 
found the creek and the ditch. 


Now look to the north and south, using the ponds as your two 
points. Boxelder Creek flowed from north to south to the Poudre 
River. Look at the map below and you can see the two ponds 
and a vegetation line that runs to the river. The underground 
water still flows south and waters the surface plants. 


Fremont's first camp since leaving the Thompson was just over 
the river from where you are standing at the ponds. It is located 
on the Graves Dairy property just to the east of the reservoir. 
Fremont says they traveled 26 miles on the 27". My field work 
and measurements have his trip at about 31 miles. 


Rt 14 
Poudre Canyon 


Campsite. Confluence of Box Elder Cr. 
and Poudre River 


Google 
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From the previous directions and descriptions, you can see that 
Fremont was more interested in getting to the canyon than 
describing the trail from the Thompson River camp. From here 
on, the description is more interesting as it was the subject of 
his goal; finding a more direct route through the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Day 3 
July 28 (Friday) 


jaaneaee fording the Cache-a-la-Poudre on the morning of the 28th, entered 
the Black hills, and nooned on this stream in the mountains beyond them. 


[Comment] Fremont forded the Poudre River just to the west of 
the camp and crossed onto the back pasture of the Mc Garvey 
family and across Rt. 14. Given the rough terrain and flow of the 
canyon in 1843, Fremont could not have negotiated the canyon 
as we do today by a nice paved road. By "entered the Black 
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Hills” he meant that they traveled over the first foothill and 
down to the "stream". The logical choice was to travel north on 
what is today N Co Rd 29C to the dead end and take a natural 
animal trail over and down to the stream. Unless you receive 
permission to walk up over and look down on Seaman Reservoir, 
your drive has ended here. Or you can drive to Gateway Natural 
Area, hike to Seaman and look back up to the top. Drive back to 
Ted's Place, continue reading and then follow then new 
directions. 
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On top of the foothill looking down on Seaman Reservoir and north toward Eagle's Nest 
Open Space. 
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Here is where Fremont made his major mistake and this is what 
I had realized when I first read his diary in the 70s. He assumed 
that he was on the Poudre River; a logical assumption having 
gone over the hill and back down on a rain swollen stream. 


What he dropped onto was not the Poudre River but the North 
Fork of the Poudre which is now part of Seaman Reservoir. 


The North Fork enters the Poudre River just to the south of 
where he came upon the North Fork. From here on, Fremont 
refers to the water body as the Cache a la Poudre. 


[Comment] After they "nooned on the stream" they followed 
the North Fork and made their way north into what is today 
Eagle's Nest Open Space. Although you cannot access the land 
between Seaman Reservoir and Eagle's Nest, you can hike the 
outer trail to the south end, and then walk back north and 
experience the same terrain as they did. As you walk up from 
the south end, you will see good elevated terrain not far from to 
your left. Because of their concern with hostile Indians, they no 
doubt traveled along the higher ground on the west side of the 
river. 


Eagle's Nest looking south. Fremont came up from Seaman Reservoir on the 
right bench in the photo. 


Looking south along the right bench 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS- to Eagle's Nest Open Space 


e Drive north on Rt. 287 to the Forks Hotel and turn left onto Red 
Feather Lakes Road. 


e Drive 1/4 mi watch for the sign on your left to Eagle's Nest and 
follow the road to the parking area. 


Take the outer trail and go to the south end and work your way 
back. Fremont would have come up off the bottom north of 
Seaman Reservoir and would have traveled parallel to your left. 
Once you come up onto the high area of Eagle's nest, you can 
easily see what Fremont meant by a "large bottom". 


Passing over a fine large bottom in the afternoon, we reached a place 
where the river was shut up in the hills ; 
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This beautiful landscape is Livermore, bordered on the south by Red 
Feather Lakes Road. With the river on his right, he could see it meander 
off to the distance and where, as he says it was “shut up”. This “shut 
up" is today what we call the entrance to Phantom Canyon. 


Phantom Canyon 
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[Comment] Fremont had two rational choices as to where to 
cross what is today Red Feather Lakes Road and continue his 
travel to the canyon. One choice was to move northwest down 
the slope, cross to the west of the old post office, and then 
continue north across Lone Pine Creek and Rabbit Creek to the 
canyon opening while keeping the North Fork to his east. 


The second choice was to continue on a northerly course. He 
would have traveled across Red Feather Lakes Road onto the 
Robert's Ranch road parallel to the bluff and then head 
northwest across Cherokee Park Rd (CO Rd 76H) and to the 
canyon opening. On this route, he would have only crossed the 
small Stonewall Creek. 


Phantom Canyon 
opening 


Cherokee Park 


Rabbit Creek 


: Lone Pine Creek 
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DRIVING DIRECTIONS 


e From Eagle's Nest drive out to Rt. 287 and go north 1.4 mi and 
turn left onto CR-76 H. 


e Drive 2.5 mi to S. Co Rd 37 and turn right (north). 


e In.8 mi you will come to an intersection: Cherokee Park Rd. From 
here you can see the opening to Phantom Canyon. You can turn 
right and drive until you have a better perspective or stop and get 
out here. Read the next text description and continue with the 
comments. You will be able to visualize the route. 


and, ascending a ravine, made a laborious and very difficult passage 
around by a gap, striking the river again about dusk. A little labor, 
however, would remove this difficulty, and render the road to this point a 
very excellent one. The evening closed in dark with rain, and the 
mountains looked gloomy. 


[Comment] Once he got to "where the river was shut up in the hills" 
(Phantom Canyon), he knew he could not negotiate the canyon 
and instead ascended a ravine. This ravine was either to the 
east or to the west of the canyon. He could have taken either 
direction. I did not understand why he said it was a "difficult 
passage around a gap". The route to the east of the canyon and 
then north is not difficult. A sight visitation to the area west 
showed more terrain than that on the east but it too would not 
have been that difficult. Either route was possible and on either 
route he could have easily made the comment about a little labor 
would remove this difficulty, and render the road to this point a 
very excellent one". 


The primary reason I chose the west route was that when he 
was not sure about river locations, but knew they flowed from 
the west or northwest, he always stayed to the south of the river 
so as not to lose it as he traveled in a northerly direction. 
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Having traveled 20 miles they arrived at dusk somewhere on the 
North Fork of the Poudre ‘in’ what is now Halligan Reservoir. 
Given the monsoon clouds this was probably around 6:30-7:00 
PM (Standard Time). They were most challenged by the terrain 
at beginning and end of the day. My estimate is that they put in 
a ten or eleven hour day and covered on average 2 miles an 
hour. All of the property adjacent to the reservoir is private. 


July 29th [Saturday] Leaving our encampment about seven in the 
morning, we traveled until three in the afternoon along the river, which, 
for the distance of about six miles, runs directly through a spur of the 
main mountains, 


We were compelled by the nature of the ground to cross the river eight 
or nine times, at difficult, deep, and rocky fords, the stream running with 
great force, swollen by the rains — a true mountain torrent, only forty or 
fifty feet wide. It was a mountain valley of the narrowest kind — almost a 
chasm — and the scenery very wild and beautiful. 


Towering mountains rose round about ; their sides sometimes dark with 
forests of pine, and sometimes with lofty precipices, 
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[Comment] From the Halligan Reservoir area, they followed the 
North Fork into an unnamed canyon that is about six miles long. 
One peak is called Turkey Roost (7700'+). I asked my friends 
who live there what they called the canyon and they said there 
was no Official name. Some referred to it as Turkey Roost. I 
hope one day to have it named Fremont Canyon. This canyon 
definitely has steep sides with surrounding hills ranging in 
elevation to 7700+'. Fremont's description is very accurate. 
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washed by the river ; while below, as if they indemnified themselves in 
/uxuriance for the scanty space, the green river-bottom was covered with 
a wilderness of flowers, their tall spikes sometimes rising above our 
heads as we rode among them. A profusion of blossoms on a white 
flowering vine, (clematis lasianthi,) which was abundant along the river, 
contrasted handsomely with the green foliage of the trees. The 
mountains appeared to be composed of a greenish-gray and red granite, 
which in some places appeared to be in a state of decomposition, making 
a red soil. 


The stream was wooded with cottonwood, box-elder, and cherry, with 
currant and serviceberry bushes. After a somewhat laborious day, during 
Which it had rained incessantly, we encamped near the end of the pass at 
the mouth of a small creek, in sight of the great Laramie plains. 


It continued to rain heavily, and at evening the mountains were hid in 
mists ; but there was no lack of wood, and the large fires we made to dry 
our clothes were very comfortable ; and at night the hunters came in 

with a fine deer. Rough and difficult as we found the pass an excellent 
road may be made with a little labor. Elevation of the camp five thousand 
five hundred and forty feet, and distance from St. Vrain's fort fifty six 
miles. 


[Comment] The 29" was their most difficult ride to date. They 
covered 6 miles in 8 hours and the conditions were miserable. It 
rained all day due to the monsoon and they were soaked. Clouds 
again prevented Fremont from acquiring coordinates at noon or 
from the moons of Jupiter at night. In this case, I was not 
perplexed because his description and the mileage took me to 
his camp location. 


They emerged at the west end of the canyon around 3 PM and 
decided to stop at the mouth of a small creek. The only creek in 
this vicinity and distance is Divide Creek which flows under 
Cherokee Park Rd., and down to the to the North Fork at Trail's 
End Ranch. This ranch is located at the end of Trail Creek; a 
creek and valley up which Fremont travels on the 30" 
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Fremont's trail from Halligan Reservoir to Trail's End camp 


Trail’s End 
camp site 


ivide Creek epitiés 


Trail's End camp- notice the water from Divide Creek flowing into the North Fork. 
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DRIVING DIRECTIONS: 


e From the Phantom Canyon opening, drive west on Cherokee Park 
Rd. up the incline (Callaway Hill) and continue for about 11 mi 
miles until you come to the last downhill decline. Toward the 
bottom where the road veers to the left, there is a ‘private road' 
that goes off to the right. Along this road is Divide Creek. You 
can see the creek on either side of the main road and see where it 
goes under. At the bottom, Divide Creek meets the North Fork 
and there is where Fremont camped and dried out. 


e Continue on and stop at the bottom where Trail Creek meets the 
North Fork of the Poudre. Unfortunately, from this perspective, it 
is not possible to see the camp location on private property. 


July 30" [Sunday] — The day was bright again; the thermometer at 
sunrise 52°; and leaving our encampment at eight o'clock, in about half a 
mile we crossed the Cache-a-la-Poudre river for the last time; 
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[Comment] Notice that he still believes himself to be on the 
Poudre. Within half a mile he would easily have crossed over 
just to the north of where Trail Creek empties into the North 
Fork. 


Across the 


/ North Fork 
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Looking in the direction of Fremont's trail (the meadow) from his camp to the right 


and, entering a smoother country, we traveled along a kind of vallon, 
bounded on the right by red buttes and precipices, while to the left a high 
rolling country extended to a range of the Black Hills, beyond which rose 
the great mountains around Long's peak. 


[Comment] Va//on is the French term for a glen, dell, or valley. 
Trail Creek comes from the northwest and runs down the 
beautiful Trail Creek va//on. 
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Trail Creek 


The open valley (va//on) and trail from right to left ina NNW direction 


By the great quantity of snow visible among them, it had probably 
snowed heavily there the previous day, while it had rained on us in the 
valley. 


[Comment] After several trips to the area, I had a problem with 
the above sentence. There is no way that he could have seen the 
snow covered range to the west at this point along Trail Creek. 
This may be another example of Jessie Fremont's (and Charles) 
taking poetic license, a reflection on what Fremont knew or had 
seen two days before or another possibility. However, during 
field work, while looking for their noon location, I was on a 
higher elevation (Cherokee Park Rd.) above Trail Creek and 
could see over to the Rockies. Perhaps Fremont rode up to this 
elevation to get a look west. I seriously doubt that it had 
"_.Snowed heavily there the previous day...." 
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Valley and Trail Creek below 


Mummy Range 


As they traveled up Trail creek, they would have ridden parallel 
to Cherokee Park Road (above photo taken on the road) 
continuing north up the valley on what is today CO RD 59 
(Cherokee Park Road). Co Rd 59 soon veers away from Trail 
Creek and continues north into higher elevations and pines. 


We halted at noon on a small branch; 


[Comment] Traveling at about two miles per hour, they would 
have 'nooned' on Hanse Cr. a ‘small’ branch running into Trail Cr. 
at approx 40 57' 34" 105 32' 14". 
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and in the afternoon traveled over a high country, gradually ascending 
towards a range of buttes, or high hills covered with pines, which forms 
the dividing ridge between the waters we had left and those of Laramie 
river. 
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[Comment] From their noon stop, Fremont followed Trail Creek 
around the west side of Diamond Peak and up to a large open 
space. Here he had to make a choice as to one of two directions 
and I was challenged with a time and mileage issue. Fremont 
started out at 8:00 AM and 'nooned' on Hanse Creek, about 8 
miles and four hours from the start. A visit to the site confirmed 
the description. 


From here, he says they traveled to their ‘late evening' camp. By 
late, I assumed another seven or eight hours after the noon 
stop. At a two mile per hour rate that would match his 24 mile 
statement. However, the distance from the morning start to the 
finish is 12 miles 'by the crow’. To have traveled 24 miles, he 
would have had to cut back and forth a great deal. 


Once he arrived at the large open space (meadow), he could 
have gone ENE toward Co Rd 59 (Cherokee Park Rd) and once 
over the border WY Co Rd 31 continued due north to the present 
day Russell Ranch area. From there he would have traveled up 
Little Fish Cr. to the campsite. This would have been a direct 
trail and would not have approached a 24 mile day. 


His other alternative would have been to go west and then work 
his way up through the countryside he describes. He would have 
crossed Fish Creek and continued north until he stopped at the 
campsite "near the summit". My travel to this area and 
discussions with others showed that either way was possible. 


Trail’s End camp 
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Late in the evening we encamped at a spring of cold water, near the 
summit of the ridge, having increased our elevation to seven thousand 
five hundred and twenty. During the day we had traveled twenty-four 
miles. By some indifferent observations, our latitude is 41 02'19". A 
species of hedeome was characteristic along the whole day's route. 


Emerging from the mountains, we entered a region of bright, fair 
weather. In my experience in this country, I was forcibly impressed with 
the different character of the climate on opposite sides of the Rocky 
Mountain range. The vast prairie plain on the east Is like the ocean; the 
rain and clouds from the constantly evaporating snow of the mountains 
rushing down into the heated air of the plains, on which you will have 
occasion to remark the frequent storms of rain we encountered during 
our journey. 


Fremont established a latitude of 41 02' 19". In his published 
charts, he also identified a longitude of 105 35' 17" and the 
chart described the location as "High prairie, broken by buttes 
and boulders, with scattered cedars, forming dividing grounds 
between Laramie and Cache a la Poudre rivers". This location is 
the south side of Boulder Ridge Rd. (SW of Tie Siding). 


A site visit and an initial walk to this reading did not manifest a 
spring. However, an area to the west showed signs of water. 
The spring was located in that area. There were only minor 
differences in minutes and seconds between Fremont's reading 
and the spring reading. The spring was still slowly flowing in 
early September. 
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Looking down into the campsite area- the spring flows through the green bottom 
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Author standing in the camp area with spring flow on the left 
DRIVING DIRECTIONS 


e From the place where the North Fork and Trail Cr. meet, continue 
up Cherokee Park Rd. 


e You will eventually come to the CO/WY border. 


e Continue north on WY Co Rd 31 past Fish Creek Rd on your left 
and later Carla's Trail on the right. 


e Watch for Co Rd 319 as you begin to go northeast. Turn Left 
onto 319 


e Drive for about 2.5 miles up onto the ridge and watch to the left 
for the spring area. (41 02' 19" 105 35' 17") 


July 31" [Monday] — The morning was clear; temperature 48°. A fine 
rolling road, among piney and grassy hills, brought us this morning into a 
large trail where an Indian village had recently passed. The weather was 
pleasant and cool; we were disturbed by neither mosquitoes nor flies; 
and the country was certainly extremely beautiful. 
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The slopes and broad ravines were absolutely covered with fields of 
flowers of the most exquisitely beautiful colors. Among those which had 
not hitherto made their appearance, and which here were characteristic, 
was a new delphinium, of a green and lustrous metallic blue color, 
mingled with compact fields of several bright-colored varieties of 
astragalus, which were crowded together in splendid profusion. This trail 
conducted us, through a remarkable defile, to a little timbered creek, up 
which we wound our way, passing by a singular and massive wall of 
dark-red granite. 
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[Comment] Fremont set off in a northwest direction over 
Boulder Ridge. There is no way to follow his trail by car. You 
can drive a bit to the west, take a dirt road and then park and 
walk to get a view of the Snowy Range in the distance. Itis a 
most beautiful sight. Or, you can drive back toward Tie Siding 
and look west to get a sense of where he traveled. 


The formation of the country Is a red feldspathic granite, overlaying a 
decomposing mass of the same rock, forming the soil of all this region, 
which everywhere is red and gravelly, and appears to be of a great floral 
fertility. 


As we emerged on a small tributary of the Laramie river, coming in sight 
of its principal stream, the flora became perfectly magnificent; and we 
congratulated ourselves, as we rode along our pleasant road, that we had 
substituted this for the uninteresting country between Laramie hills and 
the Sweet Water Valley. We had no meat for supper last night or 
breakfast this morning, and were glad to see Carson come in at noon 

with a good antelope. 


A meridian observation of the sun placed us in latitude 41 04' 06". 
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[Comment] By the time Fremont had arrived at the Boulder 
Ridge camp site, he had a good idea that he had not found a 
direct passage through the mountains by way of the Poudre 
River. Knowing his 'style' and 'temperament' I would not expect 
him to state that he had not found it. When he was on top of the 
ridge heading in the direction of the Medicine Bow Mountains 
(Snowy Range), he had a good sense of where he was. 


Instead of heading due north into Wyoming to connect to his 
previous route, he went northwest and see if there was a way 
through the Medicine Bow range. He knew that even if there 
wasn't he was still traveling in the right direction to meet up 
with Fitzpatrick at Fort Hall on the Snake River (Idaho). 


In the evening we encamped on the Laramie River, which is here 
very thinly timbered with scattered groups of Cottonwood at 
considerable intervals. From our camp, we are able to distinguish the 
gorges, in which are the sources of Cache-a-la-Poudre and Laramie 
Rivers; and the Medicine Bow mountain, towards the point of which we 
are directing our course this afternoon, has been in sight the greater part 
of the day. 


By observation the latitude was 41 15' 02", and longitude 106 16' 54". 
The same beautiful flora continued till about four in the afternoon, when 
it suddenly disappeared, with the red soil, which became sandy, and of a 
whitish-gray color. The evening was tolerably clear; temperature at 
sunset 64. The day's journey was thirty miles. 


[Comment] If we accept his readings for the camp location, we 
see that, although he has a sense of the general location, he 
doesn't exactly know where he was. This water body is not the 
Laramie River but Douglass Creek which flows into present day 
Rob Roy Reservoir at an elevation of about 9,481". 


Driving Directions: There is no road that connects Boulder Ridge 
directly to Rob Roy Reservoir and the isolated area north on 
Douglass Creek. If you choose to go there, you must drive to 
Albany, Wyoming and then access Forest Service roads to get to 
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the campsite. I do not suggest the ride. I was in the area but 
not capable of accessing it (June 2010) due to snow. 


August 1° [Tuesday] — The morning was calm and clear, with sunrise 
temperature at 42°. We traveled today over a plain, or open rolling 
country, at the foot of the Medicine Bow mountain; the soil in the 
morning being sandy, with fragments of rock abundant, and in the 
afternoon, when we approached closer to the mountain, so stony that we 
made but little way. 
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[Comment] From the July 31 camp, they traveled northwest to 
South French Creek and up onto Libby Flats and Snowy Range 
Pass by way of what is today Forest Service Rd. 336. Continuing 
northwest, they would have crossed what is today Rt. 130 (out 
of Laramie to Centennial and over to Saratoga). The area of 
Snowy range is comprised of rocks of various sizes due to 
millions of years of weathering and cracking. Once over the area 
which is today Rt. 130 they were heading toward a gap between 
Sugarloaf Mountain and Browns Peak, Fremont had to make a 
decision. 


I had no idea why Fremont did not take a noon reading or why 
he did not take a complete evening reading. He did not even 
give the latitude for this day's camp in his journal. The reading 
41 23' 08" was acquired from his published charts. All he says is 
that they traveled 26 miles. 


Given that distance, I concluded that they camped for the 
evening on the back side of Browns Peak. They got there either 
by working their way through the gap between Sugarloaf Mt. 
and Browns PK. or by traveling around the north side of Browns 
Pk. 
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Fremont came up and off of South French Creek. 


This is part of Libby Flats over which Fremont traveled from right to left 
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The picture is taken from the same spot as the above. It is Libby Flats and the gap. 


The beautiful plants of yesterday reappeared occasionally; flax in bloom 
occurred during the morning, and esparcette in luxuriant abundance was 
a Characteristic of the stony ground in the afternoon. The camp was 
roused into a little excitement by a chase after a buffalo bull, and an 
encounter with a war party of Sioux and Cheyenne Indians about 30 
strong. Hares and antelope were seen during the day, and one of the 
latter was killed. The Laramie peak was in sight this afternoon. The 
evening was Clear, with scattered clouds; ' temperature 62°. The day's 
Journey was 26 miles. 
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DRIVING DIRECTIONS: | suggest you do not visit the above area until 
after you have read and experienced August 2 and 3. 
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August 2d. [Wednesday] — 7emperature at sunrise 52°, and scenery 
and weather made our road to-day delightful. The neighboring mountain 
Is thickly studded with pines, intermingled with the brighter foliage of 
aspens, and occasional spots like lawns between the patches of snow 
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among the pines, and here and there on the heights. Our route below lay 
over a comparative plain, covered with the same brilliant vegetation, and 
the day was clear and pleasantly cool. 


During the morning, we crossed many streams, clear and rocky, and 
broad grassy valleys, of a strong black soil, washed down from the 
mountains, and producing excellent pasturage. These were timbered with 
the red willow and long-leaved cottonwood, mingled with aspen, as we 
approached the mountain more nearly towards noon. Esparcette was a 
characteristic, and flax occurred frequently in bloom. 


We halted at noon on the most western fork of Laramie River — a 
handsome stream about sixty feet wide and two feet deep, with clear 
water and a swift current, over a bed composed entirely of boulders or 
roll-stones. There was a large open bottom here, on which were many 
lodge poles lying about : and in the edge of the surrounding timber were 
three strong forts, that appeared to have been recently occupied. 
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[Comment] After analyzing his journal, distance and noon 
reading, I was perplexed as to why he 'nooned' at 41 45' 59" 
which is north of present day Elk Mt. and the town of Elk 
Mountain. A look at various types of maps led me to believe that 
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this was a misprint and that he actually traveled down Pass 
Creek between Elk Mt. and Coad Mt. onto the valley. 


A site visit to the east side of Elk Mt. showed a terrain consistent 
with his text. He well described the land which descends to the 
northwest from Browns Pk. to the northeast base of Elk Mt. It is 
not consistent with a trail down Pass Creek. 


His noon reading of 41 45' 59' however, is off. The "handsome 
stream’ to which he refers is probably what is today Halleck 
Creek (north end of Elk Mt.) which empties into the Medicine 
Bow River at Rt. 80 just north east of the town of Elk Mountain. 
In the same vicinity is the location (private property) of Fort 
Hallack, established in 1862 to protect the Overland Stage 
Route. 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS 
e Drive to Laramie and take Rt. 80 West 
e Take Exit 267 (Elk Mountain Arlington Road) and go south. 


e This dirt road will parallel Rt. 80 and give you an excellent 
opportunity to see the area. If you look off to the distance you 
may see the tip of a peak in the Snowy range. You can visualize 
the trail descending from there to a the point on the north end of 
Elk Mountain. 


e Continue on this road to the T and turn right. 


e Continue down the hill, across the Medicine Bow River and stop 
at the Elk Mountain Hotel (1905). 


At this place I became first acquainted with the yampah, (Anethum 
graveolens), which I found our Snake woman engaged in digging in the 
low timbered bottom of the creek. 


....By a meridional observation, the latitude is 41 45" 59". 
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Northeast side of Elk Mt. and Fremont's trail from left to right from Snowy Range 


North side of Elk Mt. and Fremont's trail towards noon on Hallack Cr. (private property) 


In the afternoon we took our way directly across the spurs from the point 
of the mountain, where we had several ridges to cross; and, although the 
road was not rendered bad by the nature of the ground, it was made 
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extremely rough by the stiff tough bushes of Arlemisia tridentata, in this 
country commonly called sage. 


The greater portion of our subsequent journey was through a region 
where this shrub constituted the tree of the country; and, as it will often 
be mentioned in occasional descriptions, the word artemisia only will be 
used, without the specific name. 


[Comment] After their noon break, they traveled around the 
northwest side of Elk Mt. and south to the camp site. The 'spurs" 
and " ridges" to which he refers are visually evident from HWY 
130. 


This shrub now began to make its appearance in compact fields; and we 
were about to quit for a long time this country of excellent pasturage and 
brilliant flowers. 


Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were seen during the afternoon ; and we were 
surprised by the appearance of a large red ox. 


....We encamped at evening on the principal fork of Medicine Bow river, 
near to an isolated mountain called the Medicine Butte, which appeared 
to be about eighteen hundred feet above the plain, from which it rises 
abruptly, and was still white, nearly to its base, with a great quantity of 
snow. The streams were timbered with the long-leaved cottonwood and 
red willow; and during the afternoon a species of onion was very 
abundant. I obtained here an immersion of the first satellite of Jupiter, 
which, corresponding very nearly with the chronometer, placed us in 
longitude 106 47' 25". The latitude, by observation, was 41 37' 16"; 
elevation above the sea, seven thousand, eight hundred feet and distance 
from St. Vrain's fort, one hundred and forty-seven miles. 


[Comment] The Creek on which they camped was not a principal 
fork of the Medicine Bow but rather Pass Creek which originates 
on the west side of the Snowy Range. It flows northwest 
between Elk Mt. and Coad Mt. down Pass Creek Pass, onto the 
valley floor and empties into the North Platte 4 mi south of Rt. 
80 and 4 mi west of HWY 130. 
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A location visit to the site showed a GPS reading of 41 37' 16' 
106 44' 31' 


_ 


Spurs and ridges 


Pass Creek 


Aug 2 Campsite Area 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS 


e From the Elk Mt Hotel, continue west across the bridge and drive 
back on Rt. 72 to Rt. 80/ EXT 255. 


e Go west on Rt. 80 to EXT 235 (Rt. 130 South to Saratoga) 
e Drive 8 mi south and watch for Co Rd 406 on the left and turn. 
e Continue on 406 and turn right on Stock Drive Way 


e In 1/4 mile you will see a road on the left to a gate. Turn and 
park. The camp site was on the river directly to the east of you. 


August 3d. [Thursday] — 7here was a white frost last night; the 
morning Is clear and cool. We were early on the road, having breakfasted 
before sunrise, and in a few miles’ travel entered the pass of the Medicine 
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Butte, through which led a broad trail, which had been recently traveled 
by a very large party. 


[Comment] His use of the term Medicine Butte is confusing but 
he explains the term in his journal on September 18. “7he French 
term butte, which so often occurs in this narrative, is retained from the 
familiar language of the country, and identifies the objects to which it 
refers. It is naturalized in the region of the Rocky Mountains; and even if 
desirable to render it in English, I know of no word which would be its 
precise equivalent. It is applied to the detached hills and ridges which 
rise abruptly and reach too high to be called hills or ridges, and not high 
enough t be called mountains." 


Immediately in the pass, the road was broken by ravines, and we were 
obliged to clear a way through groves of aspens, which generally made 
their appearance when we reached elevated regions. According to the 
barometer, this was eight thousand three hundred feet; and while we 
were detained in opening a road, I obtained a meridional observation of 
the sun, which gave 41° 35' 48" for the latitude of the pass. 


[Comment] At 41 35' 48" (regardless of the exactness) he is on 
the North Platte River northwest of Saratoga and southeast of 
Stevenson Flats near what is today Coal Mine Draw. 
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Looking westward toward the pass and Coal Mine Draw. These tracks are part of the 
former Overland Trail which crossed the Platte nine miles west. 


[Comment] Twenty-six miles was the end of their travel on 
August 3, 1843. Unfortunately Fremont did not find it necessary 
to identify the coordinates for the camp although he did mark it 
on his map. Fremont had to have known by now, that he did not 
find the passage through the Rockies. His objective now was to 
meet up with Fitzpatrick and the rest of his men. 


Fremont traveled northwest to his previous year's trail and on 
his way to Fort Hall he connected with Fitzpatrick and his other 
men on the evening of September 15 and went on to the fort. At 
Fort Hall, several of his men departed for the east and Fremont 
and the remaining contingent continued on with their primary 
objective to explore the Oregon country. He ended up doing 
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much more than that , but that is the rest of his story for you to 


read. 


DRIVING DIRECTIONS: I do not suggest you drive to this area. You can 
get a sense of his trail from Rt. 130. 


From Stock Drive Way, go south to the first intersection and turn 
right on Pass Creek Rd. 


Drive west to Rt. 130, turn left and continue south to the 
Historical Marker and pull over and read the sign. 


Off to the distance you will see the first bluffs on the east side of 
the North Platte River and the higher elevations of the Continental 
Divide in the distance. He crossed over and headed northwest. 


You may continue south to Saratoga and enjoy the town before 
continuing on to the Snowy Range. 


Continue south out of Saratoga on Rt. 130 and watch for the sign 
to Snowy Range (Rt. 130). 


You will ascend out of the valley, into the alpine, sub alpine and 
finally to the Snowy Range. You will pass the base of the 
mountains and as you wind around toward the top and away from 
the base, you will see a pullout where you can read the sign 
identifying the peaks. Note the gap between Sugarloaf and 
Browns. 


Continue to drive and watch for the pullout with a restroom, and a 
circular stone observation tower with stairs. This is Libby Flats. 
Climb the short tower and you can see off in the distance South 
French Creek (see earlier photos) and the valley from which he 
came since leaving the area north of Rob Roy Reservoir. From 
here you can easily identify Fremont's line of travel from the 
Creek, up over the flats, and toward the gap between Sugarloaf 
and Browns or toward the north end of Browns if he went around. 


Continue your drive to Laramie and then south on Rt. 287 to Fort 
Collins. 
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Dedication and Conclusion 


I did not initially intend to dedicate this book. It is short, limited in scope, 
and anyone to whom it was dedicated would ask, "Why me?". However, 
in the course of my research, I saw a reference to an article written in 
1942, and having found that article at the Denver Public Library, I must 
recognize this person and dedicate the book to her. She cannot ask 
"Why me?", but I believe she would smile and be elated. 


In September of 1942, Colorado Magazine (edited by State Historian 
Leroy Hafen) published an essay written by Gertrude Barnes of 
Wellington, Colorado. She called her essay "Following Fremont's Trail 
Through Northern Colorado". There is no doubt that she took an interest 
in Fremont's expeditions to the west in 1843. And she commented on his 
first expedition to the west as it was relevant to his 1843 trek through 
this area. 


Having read Fremont's report, she noticed that his description of his 
movement up the Poudre Canyon did not make sense. Her assessment, 
that he was not on the Poudre River but rather on the north fork of the 
Poudre River, was logically derived as was mine. I was particularly 
amused by her personal analysis and felt a kindred spirit. Unlike Mrs. 
Barnes I had the advantage of understanding GPS, having access to 
Google Earth, and numerous other types of maps. I am sure she would 
have enjoyed traveling along with my fellow voyageurs and me as we 
coordinated Fremont's journal and data with our GPS readings during our 
fieldwork. 


I set out to find more about Mrs. Gertrude Barnes and maybe even her 
children and, or grandchildren. I knew that she had lived in Wellington, 
Colorado. After numerous phone calls and web searches, I learned that 
she may have been a music teacher. I read in one site that she was 
married to Fred Barnes, Superintendent of the North Poudre Irrigation 
Company. 


Next, I paid a visit to my friend Catherine Roberts in Livermore and found 
out she indeed knew her. Gertrude was actually identified in the book 
Among These Hills: A History of Livermore, Colorado. 1 had recently read 
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the book but at that time had not seen Gertrude's essay and so paid no 
attention to her identity in the book. 


When Catherine and I opened the book, there she was; the originator of 
the Livermore Women's Chorus. She was also one of the founding 
members of the Livermore Cowbelles Club in 1951. Fred Barnes was 
there, too. I read that in 1927, he bought a Livermore property (referred 
to today as the Koch Angus Ranch) from the Kluver Family who bought 
the ranch in 1910. This ranch had its origin in a Union Pacific Land Grant 
(1864) and an initial UP mortgage written in 1867 to Cyrus McCormick 
and John Duff. Thereafter, the property was owned by many individuals 
and families. 


The Kluver family bought the property in 1910 and thereafter extended 
their property holdings. The ranch was broken up and sold in 1927. Fred 
Barnes bought one of the pieces and moved his family from Wellington to 
Livermore. At the time of this writing, the home, located on Cherokee 
Park Road and a few miles west and north of the opening of Phantom 
Canyon, is in new hands and is being dramatically remodeled. 


My search for Gertrude and her descendants led me to the Wellington 
Library where I found material about Gertrude's daughter who was also 
named Gertrude. I deduced that Gertrude and Fred came from Grand 
Junction and bought a house in Wellington in 1916. At that time, they 
had a daughter (Gertrude) age 4 who was born in Grand Junction. She 
later graduated from Wellington High School in 1932 and Colorado A&M 
in 1936. She later married a Larry McMillan of Fort Collins and they had 
two children, Jack and Micki. 


I then went looking for Jack and Micki McMillan. After two weeks of 
inquiries, phone calls and emails, I made a contact with Gertrude 
Barnes's granddaughter, Micki McMillan, through whom I have learned 
much more about her grandmother and mother. I can only conclude that 
Gertrude Barnes read Fremont's Memoirs after she moved to Livermore. 
Why she became interested in Fremont is unknown, but she was taken by 
his account as was I when I first read Fremont's Memoirs some thirty 
years later, and to Mrs. Barnes I dedicate this book. 
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